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Painted by E. B. Bird for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1912 by Cream of Wheat Co. 


— Mabama's Figures 
Are Eye Openers 


* 


Alabama is beginning to make more 
than one big noise. A few years ago 
Alabama stood for coal, pig iron and 
cotton. 


In the meantime despite the “Here 
We Rest" state motto, Alabamans have 
not been resting—they re on the hustle. 
This said advisedly after meeting Oscar 


V. Case, of Fort Payne, Ala. 


To indicate the solidity of Alabama's 
forward strides, let us take a look over 
some comparisons; for instance— 


Alabama's expenditure for common 
schools in thirty years increased 421.1% 
against 979.92 for the entire country, 


In the same period the value of her 
lands and improvements increased 
299.8% against 230.2% for the entire 


country. 


The value of Alabama’s mineral 
products increased 3,912.32 in the 
same period against 295.6% for the 
whole country. 


In the same stretch of yon Ala- 
bama's manufactured products in- 
creased in value 972.2% against 277% 


lor the entire country. 


“But,” you interject, “while those per- 
centages sure loom large, maybe there 
wasnt much to start on." 


That's a reasonable comment, so let's 
jump right into 1910 and 1911 and 


see if Alabama is actually aggressive, 
industrially and agriculturally. 


The arable area of Alabama totals 
about 20,713,000 acres of which nearly 
1,000,000 are waiting for the right kind 


of people to step in and develop. 


Cotton and Corn are the principal 
crops in Alabama, the former bringing 
in a revenue of $75,000,000 in 1910 
and the latter, aggregating 63,432,000 
bushels, was worth $45.037,000. Other 


strong crops that are increasing annu- 
ally are oats, wheat, sweet potatoes, hay 
and pecans. 


The best land in Alabama is remarkable in its 
yield. A recent report of the Department of Agri- 
culture shows that Alabama land produced per acre 
13,012 pounds of clover hay, 148 bushels and 20 
pounds of oats, and 429 gallons of syrup. 


Just here it might be interesting to note that the 
value of coke produced in Alabama in 1910 was 
$1,800,000 greater than in any other state— 
Pennsylvania excepted. 

Now, back to the farm ! 

1—TIs land in Alabama cheap? 

2—]s agriculture profitable in Alabama ? 

3—Is Alabama healthy ? 


First, the average value per acre ol Alabama 


land is $20, 


Second, the average net profit per acre is $12. 
tulhentic ligures show that the twelve leading crops 
yielded in Alabama a net profit of more than 56% 
against 14.1% in the whole country. And state for 
state, Alabama's farm lands yielded 6.5% more in- 


come than was earned by the farm lands of any 
other states. 


Third, the World's Almanac shows a death rate 
of 15.77 per thousand in Indiana; Illinois 14.60: 
Colorado 13.10 and Alabama 12.89. And in 
DeKalb Co., Alabama—these are the figures of the 


Board of Health—the death rate annually is only 
8 per 1,000. 


The foregoing facts and figures are only a small 
part of the fine story Alabamans have written. 
rite to Lee Cowart, Immigration Commissioner, 
ontgomery, Ala., if you want detailed information. 
We'll help you, too, if you want data about 
bama or any other Southern state. 
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y Paderewski | jlays for the Victor 


j "or eS X 3 
All the wonderful sentiment and expression this great 


artist calls forth from the piano captivate you with their 
exquisite beauty in his Victor Records. À 


£ 
É 


“Go to. any Victor dealer's and hear Paderewski's records of Chopin's:graceful “Valse 
Brilliante” (88322) and his own-beloved “Minuet in G” (88321)— masterly reproductions of | E 
- ^ a masters performance. — — - | She it 2 E 
- And be sure to hear the i 
m 45 ure ' 
. Victor-Victrola 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N: Ja c. 5. A = 

Berliner € jimophone C o.. Montreal, Canadian Distributors : 
- Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— i= 
- there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. j= 
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Add 5 Cents anew 32-page book interest- 
ing for every home, called “EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER”. 
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Crisco makes white cake 
equal to angel food in whiteness 
020—113 T 
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A Scientific Discovery Which will Affect Every Kitchen in America 


WO years ago, a new and heretofore un- 
A known food was discovered. This discovery 
remained a secret while the food was sub- 


` mitted to every possible test. Then, within the 


last year, it was furnished to a large number of 
chefs and domestic 
science teachers to 
experiment with. 


'The tests were suc- 
cessful and proved 
that the food was 
ideal, something that 
the American house- 
wife had always 
needed. 


The many advan- 
tages of this new food 
may seem unbeliev- 
able to women who 
never have had an 
opportunity to use it, 


; Fry Fish, then Potatoes in the same Crisco. 
but they are now "The Potatoes will not Taste of the Fish, 


known, proven facts 
in domestic science schools and in hotel kitchens, 
where cooking is a science or business. 


The product is purely vegetable and is to be 
used in cooking wherever you now use animal 
fats, such as butter or lard. There is not a meal 
served in your home in the preparation of which 
Crisco, the new product for frying, for shorten- 
ing and for general cooking is not needed. It is 
impossible to give here a// the advantages of 
Crisco, but the ones which come closer to home 
are outlined. 


This Seems Impossible Until You 
-Do It Yourself 


OU can fry fish in Crisco, and the Crisco will not ab- 
Moe the fish odor! You then can use the same Crisco 

for frying potatoes without imparting to them the 
slightest fish flavor. Heretofore, you may have hesitated 
to fry fish because it meant the wasting of so much lard. 
With Crisco, not a drop need be thrown away; it can be 
used and re-used, which makes it very economical. Will 
you not make this fish and potato test and learn for your- 
self that it is possible to fry food after food in the same 
Crisco without imparting to one food the flavor of another? 


Dry Frying—A Radical Change 


HERE is another unusual feature of Crisco which 
makes a radical change in frying. You have noticed 
that the quicker you fry, the better results you secure. 
All cook-books say **Heat your fat smoking hot.'' Lard 
smokes and burns at 400 degrees, and any temperature 
above this point is not practical, owing to the discolora- 
tion and the quantity of smoke given off. You can heat 
Crisco very much hotter than lard (455?) and it will 
not burn nor smoke. To realize fully the advan- 
tages of this high frying point of Crisco, cook 
potatoes in it. 


Cut the slices a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness; soak them in cold water; then 
thoroughly dry them in a cloth. 


Heat the Crisco very hot and put 
in just a few potatoes at a time. 


Do not put in too many at 
once, or they will cool the 
Crisco and you will lose the 
benefit of its high frying point. 


. Crisco—Better than Butter for Cooking 


Crisco is being placed in the grocery stores as rapidly as possible. If your own grocer does not yet keep it, you probably will Jind it in one of the other stores in your 
neighborhood; if not, we will send you by mail or express, charges prepaid, a full sized package for 25c. 
Not more than one package will be sent direct from us to any on 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. G, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


also let us have the name of your grocer. 


n—————— C 
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Crisco fries so quickly that a crust forms instantly and 
prevents absorption, thus the full flavor is retained and the 
potatoes are more healthful than when soaked with grease. 
The outside is a rich, golden brown and the inside is light 
and mealy, like a baked potato. No black specks spoil 
your food, and no ‘‘frying odor’’ permeates your dining- 
room and kitchen. When 
you use Crisco for frying, 
the improvement is so 
marked that you can see 
the difference at once. 


Have you Hesitat- 
ed to Eat Pastry? 


ROM a standpoint of 

health, the discovery 

of Crisco is of great 
value. Pie has been called 
the great American des- 
sert, and many have eaten 
it in spite of the fact that 
they believed it to be indi- 
gestible. Crisco makes 
foods more digestible, 
Doctors are the strongest 
advocates that Crisco has. Many physicians personally are 
recommending it to their patients, because the vegetable 
ingredients, of which it is made, are more readily assimi- 
lated than are animal fats. ‘They know that Crisco has 
great nutritive value, and since its discovery you can eat 
freely foods that heretofore you could not digest. 


A New Standard 


NTIL Crisco was discovered, butter was the standard 

for good cake-making. Crisco gives a richer, finer 

flavored cake than can be made with butter. Butter 
is nearly one-fifth water while Crisco contains no moisture, 
but is 4// shortening. Cake made with Crisco may be kept 
longer without loss of its original fine flavor and soft tex- 
ture. Both table and cooking butter vary in flavor and 
richness during the different seasons. Crisco never varies. 
There is but one quality—the best. Every package is as 
rich as the first one. This unfailing richness, this absolute 
uniformity enable you to make your cake delicious with 
regularity. Your results in cake-making do not vary in 
the exasperating way they have done heretofore, so you 
never waste foods because they do not ‘‘turn out’’ well.. 
You get actually better results than with butter at about 


"m € wherever you would. 
x. Use Butteror lard 7 
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If you order from us, write plainly your name and address, and 
e customer. 
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Foods fried in Crisco 
are light and flaky 
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half the cost. Crisco makes as fine and wholesome a cake 
as rich cream, with an equally delicate and delicious flavor, 


Every Woman is Interested in This 


ROM the viewpoint of economy, Crisco, the new 
Bus for cooking, excels. Foods fried in Crisco 
absorb less, consequently there is more Crisco left. 
In deep frying, it is apparent how little Crisco is used— 


Butter Nearly One-fifth Water 


how much of it is left, as one woman said, so little Crisco 
was absorbed that it seemed to her as though she had just 
as much when she finished as when she started to fry. This 
is another reason why Crisco is so economical. 

Crisco also keeps excellently. It does not become strong. 
It is so clean and pure in origin and manufacture that it 
stays sweet and fresh. Crisco is never sold in bulk, but is 
put up in immaculate packages, perfectly protected from 
dust and store odors. No hands touch it, no unsanitary 
paddles nor wooden boats. You 
are sure that every package of 
Crisco is wholesome. 

Dip out a spoonful and 
look at it. You will like 
its very appearance, forit | 
is a pure cream white, ^ 
with a fresh, pleasant 
aroma. It is crisp and 
flaky, just the proper 
consistency to make it 
ideal for creaming in 
cake or for working into 
pie crust. 


HESE are 

strong state- 

ments, but they 
are facts which you 
can prove for your- 
self. Give your gro- 
cer an order for a 
package today. It 
requires no experi- 
menting—you use it where you now use, butter or 
lard, and in just the same way. Make the fish and 
potato test; try it for ''dry" frying; try Crisco 
pastry, Crisco white cake, best of all try Crisco 
biscuits, and you will become a Crisco enthusiast 
and realize why its discovery will affect every 
family in America. 


Crisco Two-thirds Left 


On request we shall mail a fully illustrated 
booklet, showing many other advantages 
of Crisco, the new, and heretofore un- 
known, strictly vegetable product for fry- 
ing, for shortening and for general cooking. 
Address Dept. G. 


Sold by grocers at 25c the package 
except in the Far West 


Playing **Hari-Kari" With Cotton 


HAT myopie minister of justice, Attorney- 
General Wickersham, would be in a sorry 
fix if he were wandering in a Louisiana 
cane-brake and met a béar—he might 
think bruin was a pet poodle. Then the bear would 
do to Honorable Attorney-General just what the 
stock exchange bears are doing to cotton and the 


— cotton raisers of the South. 


But there is a rather large difference in the situ- 
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-ation—a difference that is just as vital to the North- 
erner, the Easterner and the Westerner as it is to 
the South. Yes, it is more vital to the other sections 
than it is to the South—this bearing down of the 
price of cotton. We are now discussing, not the 
C ique of men who are amassing fortunes by driving 
cotton down in price, but just the people who are not 
dn this bear ring. 
~~ Let us look seriously into this unique situation: 
It is the South's cotton that throws the trade bal- 
"ance in favor of the United States each year—but 
for cotton the United States would send gold abroad 
‘instead of receiving it. Europe, by reason of this 
bear movement, is buying its 7,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton at $25 per bale cheaper than it did last year. 
There goes $175,000,000 at one swoop—$175,000,000 
of European gold that is Kept abroad. 

On the remainder of the crop the bears will cause 
the Southern farmers to lose an additional $250,000,- 
000, or a total of $425,000,000 — an estimate thor- 
oughly conservative. 

Your first impulse, if you are not a Southerner, is 
to say *Rather tough on the South." 

- So it is, but— 
It is a great deal tougher on the rest of the nation. 
Why? Because the South—and we are not proud of 
this stern fact—is the buying section of the Nation. 

Ponder that, you business men, you manufac- 
turers, and you farmers of the East, North and 
West—THE SOUTH IS A BUYER! 

When men outside of the South attack the price of 
cotton, they are merely committing hari-kari for 
their sections. One day the North, East and West 
will bundle up some short-sighted Attorney-General 
and a bunch of blind bears and hustle them into 


= Convenient oblivion. 
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Blights That Bless the South 


NE side of this *bearing cotton" we have just 

discussed. Are you, as a producer outside of 
the South, alarmed after reading it? Are you in- 
Clined to feel shaky over your investments in the 
South—over the advertising campaign you were 
about to start, or have just entered into? ` 

There is no need for alarm— 

The South isn’t a quarter-of-a-million section—it 
is a Billion-Dollar country—a SIX-BILLION-DOL- 
LAR COUNTRY—AND MORE! 

For it is a section that is seeing the light of Diver- 
Sification. In spite of its bumper cotton crop, the 
South this year has produced more corn, more 
Wheat, more oats, more hay, more rice, more pota- 
toes (sweet and Irish), more apples, more cattle— 
more of practically every agricultural product than 


ever before. . 


This means that along with the profit brought 
Over from last year's cotton, and the lessened need 
to buy pork, meat, hay, corn, etc., that she is about 
Where she stood this time last year, except that she 
is PLUS a fine, ripe lesson. 

That lesson is to eut down her cotton acreage. 
Why raise 13,000,000 bales and sell it for less than a 
9,000,000-bale crop? The man who expects to need 
Cotton on and after September 1, 1912, is presente? 
With this tip—buy now! 

The South’s mistake for 1911 was that in increas- 

g her acreage along diversification lines, she failed 
to estimate the increase in cotton obtained by the 
adoption of up-to-date methods. She did not reckon 
With the cumulative power of the great work being 
done by the Experiment Stations and agricultural 
Schools, and such men as Professors A. M. Soule and 

J. H. DeLoach. 
The South a favored section? Her very mis-steps 


Southern Commercial Congress. 
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Editorial 


are turned into money-making. 
into good fortune. 

Joyously, in the dawn of the New Year, she hails 
the assaults of cotton-bear and boll-weevil as bless- 
ings in disguise. 


Her seeming blights 


E kad Me 


The Holiday Season 

F you are a reader who lives in the North you are 

enjoying the season of jolly sleigh-rides, toboggan- 
ing, skating and other winter pleasures. Here in the 
South where the roses are blooming in many gardens, 
and in sunny spots a vagrant violet-offers its fra- 
grance to the invading North wind, we must miss the 
sports of snow and ice. 

But in spirit, it is the same season, the same 
weather everywhere for the heart that throbs with 
the joyousness of the holiday. sentiment. Perhaps 
some of us may grumble and say Christmas has been 
made the excuse for an over-plus of expensive gifts, 
and that presents have been brought to an exchange 
basis; that it is less now the thought of the giver 
than the value of the gift. 

It is unfair to burden our beneficent Christmas 
season with the handicap of the interpretation that 
human foibles or social pride have put upon it. Let 
the old rag doll, precious possession of the dear lit- 
tle girl, attest that simplicity is still a note of the 
fineness and the reality of the season. "The beaming 
joy of the old negro who catches you with his 
“Chris’mus Gif'", is invested with the spirit of the 
day, for he knows in advance that he is to receive 
just a glass of egg-nog, or it may be a red handker- 
chief. 

If the Holiday spirit has gone awry it is our fault 
and not the season's. 

We are happy—very happy—in wishing you now 
a real Christmas of right merriment and a New Year 
full of the bigger and better things that spring from 
your own heart and soul. For ourselves, we find 
ample delight at this season in pledging you for the 
next twelve months a magazine which will reflect 
the best of life, continue free from the contaminat- 
ing and seek to send out monthly a message of re- 
liant cheerfulness. 

Let us all join hands in a hearty clasp that will 
seal our determination to grow and do for 1912. 


Chicago ‘‘Tribune’”’ as an Ally 
UT of the West comes a journalistic Lochinvar 
to the aid of the South: In the latter part of 
November the Chicago Tribune printed a two-column 
interview with Senator Fletcher, president of the 
à The Senator pre- 
sented many of the striking facts and figures which 
have already been brought before our readers edito- 
rially and in the splendid articles of Philip R. 
Kellar. í ; 
But the Tribune did not stop with the publication 
of the interview. : 
The following day, under the caption “The Re- 
newed South", it said editorially : 


The most remarkable economie achievement now 
under way in the western hemisphere, and perhaps in 
the world, is that of what we in the North know too 
vaguely as the “New South". | 

We hear of the hustling Northwest, and of the 
strides of Canada. But let us look to the South, 
where, in a vast region, blessed as few on the face of 
the earth are blessed, with resources of rich soil, mines 
and water power, the abilities of the American people 
are again exerted to write another world-astonishing 
chapter of material development. 

It is time for us to correct our foolish, vague notion 
that the South is still backward. It is rising like a 
young giant from the prostration of the Civil War. It 
is time to get rid of the foolish idea that the South is a 
region of heat and fever. As Senator Fletcher points 
out, sanitary science has abolished the worst terrors of 
the tropies in Panama, and sanitary science has abol- 
ished them in the subtropical South. While we are 
shivering in the blasts that Canada sends us out of her 
long winter, we might think of the South, with a 
climate of spring. 

The old slogan of Greeley may well be amended to 
“Go South, young man!" "The renewed South is the 
land of opportunity. 


For its recognition of the South, its evident inten- 
tion to place before its readers freely, fairly and 


fully the facts about this section, the Tribune is due, 
and will have, the warmest thanks of every South- 
erner. For ourselves we welcome this potential ally 
in a work which for nearly five years we have kept 
foremost in our pages, and constantly in our 
thoughts. 

: x x x 


Southern Contributions to Literature 

UST out, adequately printed, are the collected 
J poems of Francis Orray Ticknor, gathered and 
edited by his granddaughter, Michelle Cutliffe 
Ticknor, and published by the Neale Publishing Com- 
pany, which has just put out a number of splendid 
books. Miss Tieknor’s splendid sketch of her grand- 
father is followed by Paul Hayne’s tribute to the 
poet, which is accompanied by the appreciations of 
noted critics, American and foreign. That Francis 
O. Ticknor was a native Georgian is fine for Georgia, 
but his genius would have flourished wherever his 
home, 

From the same publishing house comes “The Cava- 
lier Poets", by Carl M. Holliday, of Vanderbilt 
University. Professor. Holliday has been an occa- 
sional contributor to this magazine, and his versatil- 
ity is as marvelous as his keen insight and untiring 
study. He has approached his work in a spirit of 
both love and appreciation, and his judgment and dis- 
crimination are likely to remain unquestioned, in the 
main, during this generation. It is a joy to note the 
addition of Southern men to the list of writers who 
are sounding real literary values. 

“The Dixie Book of Days" is far, far more than its 
name and the style of its arrangement suggest. This 
is an exquisite holiday calendar, beautifully printed 
and effectively handsome. One’s first impulse is to 
regret that it is not in more permanent form. That 
it was a labor of infinite care based on wide reading 
is evident. 'The ealendar was arranged by Matthew 
Page Andrews and is from the Southern printing 
house of Page Publishing Association. 

As an earnest of the charm and spirit of this cal- 
endar—of its appeal to the sense of pure literary 
appreciation as well as the patriotic spirit, we give 
the first quotation, which is, of course, recognized at 
once as coming from Father Ryan: 


A land without ruins is a land without memories; a 
land without memories is a land without liberty; a 
land that wears a laurel crown may be fair to see, but 
twine a few sad cypress leaves around the brow of any 
land, and, be that land beautiless and bleak, it becomes 
lovely in its consecrated coronet of sorrow, and it wins 
the sympathy of the heart and of history. Crowns of 
roses fade; crowns of thorns endure. Calvaries and 
crucifixes take deepest hold of humanity. The 
triumphs of might are transient; they pass away and 
are forgotten; the sufferings of right are graven deep- 
est on the chronicles of nations. 


Lynching and the Miscarriage of Justice 
HEODORE Roosevelt, in a recent issue of the 

: Outlook, uses the above caption for an article 
that should strike home to all the people. including 
judges and sheriffs. 

On this American-wide subject of lynching, Mr. 
Roosevelt writes with unusual deliberation. He 
deals with it calmly but fairly, his opening sentenae, 
which follows, indicating the tone of the article: 

"The repeated race riots and lynchings that have oc- 
curred in the Northern States during the last decade or 
so must have convinced the least observant that neither 
race feeling nor the tendency to lynching is in any sense 
peculiar to the South.” 

And again Mr. Roosevelt, with impulsive justness, 
says: 

. “Dreadful though it is for the mob spirit to be roused 
in a community by such a crime (rape), it would be an 
even worse calamity if the community did not feel the 
fury of indignation which produces the mob spirit; and 


such a fury of indignation should be able to seek satis- 
faction under the law, and not against the law.” 


We believe that no other section ean feel the fear- 
ful fury that is roused in the South by a negro’s 
assault on a white woman. Let us, then, with this 
profound sentiment from which the fury springs, 
build up a regard for the course of law, and establish 
legal justice in such cases. We are leading the rest 
of the country in too many ways not to lead in show- 
ing a law-abiding spirit. 
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ORTY-SIX years 
ago the South was 
an impoverished 
land, her fields 

grown up in weeds, her 
live stock gone, her build- 
ings in ruins, her business 
demoralized, her foreign 
commerce totally lost and 
her internal commerce 
practically amounting to 
nothing. That was at the 
close of the Civil War, all 
the battles of which with 
the exception of one im- 
portant engagement, had 
been fought in her bor- 
ders. Her labor problem 
was a tang mass of po- 
litical and social dema- 
gogism and violently prej- 
udiced jingoism. She had 
suddenly been deprived of 
four million laborers un- 
der the old conditions and 
forced to change her en- 
tire economic system. Her 
eleven milions of people in 1860 had dwindled 
through death in battles, starvation, and emigration, 
to little more than eight millions. She was bank- 
rupt, except in love of country and in a hopeful fac- 
ing of the seemingly dark future. 

Today there are 27,500,000 inhabitants in the 
Southern States, approximately one-third the total 
in the entire country. 

The foreign exports from Southern ports amount 
to 36.4 per cent of the total from the country, or 
$747,448,478 worth; and $944,000,000 worth of ex- 
ports, or nearly 47 per cent of the total for all the 
United States, originate either directly or indirectly 
in the South. 

Today the South annually produces $2,600,000,000 
worth of grain, livestock, vegetables, fruits, etc., on 
her farms; $2,690,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods in her factories; $440,000,000 worth of forest 
products; and $280,000,000 worth of minerals; a 
total of $6,010,000,000 added each year to the wealth 
of the nation. 

Forty-six years ago few men or women in the 
South were producing enough to live even half com- 
fortably. 'Today for every man, woman and child, 
white and black, there is a production of $217.75 an- 
nually, and the once bankrupt South has $1,160,000,- 
000 of deposits in her banks, $2,120,000,000 invested 
in her manufactures, and $21,500,000,000 worth of 
property. 


Value of South's Annual Products $6,000,000,000 


HE history of the human race has no record of 

such a quick and complete recovery from such a 
state of desolation, on so large a scale. Practically 
all of this has been done since 1870, in the last forty- 
one years—in less than half a century—within the 
knowledge of thousands of persons living at the 
present time. 

Six billion dollars is almost too much money to 
think about; it is entirely too much to count; and 
yet it represents only the value of the annual prod- 
ucts of the South. Six billion dollars a year—and 
the ground just beginning to be scratched, in agri- 
culture as well as in manufacture. 

Six billion dollars is twice as much as all the 
slaves in the South were valued at when the Civil 
War bogan. 

Six b lion dollars is three times the amount of 
gold and silver coin and bullion in the United States 
today. ° 

Six billion dollars would buy a third of the king- 
dom of Italy—lands, railroads, buildings, palaces, 
pictures, and all. 

Six billion dollars would build four hundred of the 
most modern and powerful b-ttleships 
—a navy strong enough to wine out 
the combined navies of the world. 

Six billion dollars would build a 
million miles of excellent roads—and 
the South would progress much faster 
if a few thousand miles were built in 
her confines. 

And next year those six billions 
probably will grow into six and a half 
or seven billions; and the next year 
there will be a larger increase; and 
the gain will continue and continue 
until the Southern States will look 
upon the losses of the Civil War as 
picayunish. 

The figures, compiled from prelimi- 
nary reports of the 1910 census, show 


low South Adds to Nation's 


ORTY-SIX years ago the South was bankrupt. Her cotton fields 


had been hardened by the trampling feet of Federal troops. Her 
men were slain, crippled, invalided or worn out by war. 


Her slaves 
were gone—a vast fortune dissipated by the arbitrament of the sword. 
Her women were overworked and ill. But her courage, her heroism, 
her indomitable determination had never deserted her, From a bank- 
rupt section forty odd years ago, the South last year poured into the 
Nation’s lap an output equivalent to $6,010,000,000 in gold. And 
yet $6,010,000,000 is only twice the value of the slaves the South 
lost by the Civil War. When it is realized that the South is just be- 
ginning to awaken, is it too much to forecast that by 1920 she will 
be adding annually not less than $20,000,000,000 per year to the 
Nation’s wealth. Read every line of Mr. Kellar’s article. It is not 
only interesting and instructive—it is thrilling! 


the South is an empire in itself; tell the marvelous 
story of the wonderful recovery from one of the 
most exhaustive wars in history, and foreshadow 
an even more amazing growth in the future. These 
preliminary figures (if they could speak) would 
announce that they are only the prophetic forerun- 
ners of colossal figures to follow—breath-taking 
figures, that will talk in tens of billions, instead of 
billions. 


Manufactured Products Lead Agricultural 


T may surprise many to know that the manufac- 

tured products of the South exceed by nearly a 
hundred million dollars her agricultural products, 
though the South still is essentially an agricultural 
empire, and her agricultural production is growing 
in leaps. In addition, nearly four-fifths of her 
inhabitants live in rural districts. The largest city 
is small compared with the world’s large cities. 

There are 265 separate manufacturing industries 
in the South. There are 850 cotton mills, 840 cotton 
seed oil mills, 235,000 active looms, 11,100,000 active 
spindles, 125 blast furnaces, 25,000 lumber mills. 

The streams of the South can be harnessed to 
produce 9,000,000 horse power.  Water-generated 
power is valued at from $15 to $20 per year for each 
horse power. At the lower figure, the South can 
generate $135,000,000 worth of cheap power a year. 


More Than Half the South's Cotton is Raised by White Labor 


That would take the place of 67,500,000 tons of coal 
at $2 per ton each year, and extend the life of the 
Southern coal fields. At present there are approxi- 
mately a million water-developed horse power in 
the South. Nine times as much remains to be 
developed and set to work. : 

Nine times the present factory output of the 
South would give about $24,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactures per year. That is a third more than 
the manufactures of all the United States at the 
present time. 

Cotton and cotton products form one-sixth of the 
South's yearly production. The plant figures largely 
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Galveston Exports Twice as Much as the Whole Pacific Coast. 


ealth 


and the manufacturing - 
statistics, 

Cotton makes up the - 
bulk of the South’s export 
trade. In the last year 
the raw cotton exported — 
was worth $585,319,000, . 
the cotton goods $40,852,- — 
000, and cotton seed, cake — 
and meal and oil $27, ` 
491,000. The cotton plant ` 
contributed $653,662,000 
to the exports from the 
South. me 

Other Southern exports | 
were $75,000,000 worth of — 
lumber and lumber prod: 
ucts ; $37,000,000 worth of 
tobacco ; $35,000,000 worth 
of mineral oil; $29,000,- 
000 worth of coal; $80,- 
000,000 worth of food- - 
stuffs, iron and steel, and 
miscellaneous items. i 

Galveston is the second . 
export city in the coun- 
try, the Texas port sending last year to foreign . 
countries $220,504,917 worth of merchandise. This 
amounted to twice as much as the exports from all | 
of the Pacific coast ports, and to $23,541,732 more | 
than the combined imports and exports of all the — 
Pacifie ports. 

New Orleans was the third export city, Baltimore 
the fourth, and Savannah the fifth. New Orleans 
sent abroad $172,835,293 worth of merchandise, 
which amounted to $81,844,881 more than the com- 
bined exports of Boston and Philadelphia, and to 
$78,574,161 more than the combined exports from 
the Pacific coast. 

Baltimore's exports were wort. $85,120,843, twice 
as much as those from San Francisco. Savannah’s 
figures were $72,076,045, or twice as much as the 
exports from Portland, Ore., were worth. 


Why South Will Set the Pace 


BILLION and a quarter pounds of cotton goods — 
are manufactured each year in the South. 

The Southern coal mines produce annually 109,- 
000,000 tons. 

The oil fields of the South spout out 25,000,000 
barrels a year. 

Nearly ten million tons of coke is produced in the : 
South each year, : 
Three and a half million tons of pig iron is the © 
annual output from the South. 

The ore fields of the South produce seven million — 
tons annually. 

Two and a half million tons of phosphate rock, 
and nearly half a million tons of sulphur is the 
South’s yearly tale. 

The Southern forests produce twenty-four billion 
feet of lumber each year. 

The cotton crop, including seed, lint, ete., is worth - 
a billion dollars a year. 

The grain crop is worth $730,000,000. 1 
The annual live stock products are worth $200,- 
000,000. 

The Southern dairies produce $175,000,000 worth ` 
of milk, butter and cheese. 1 

From the chicken yards of the South comes $170,- - 
000,000 worth of fowls and egzs. 

The Southern orchards and truck farms yield 
$150,000,000 worth of produce each year. y 

Fifty million dollars’ worth of sugar is grown in : 
the cane fields. 

All the foregoing figures, standing alone, look and f 
sound enormous. 
compared with the undeveloped resources of the - 
‘South. 

The twenty-eight million people of the South have - 
800,000,000 acres of room to live and 
work and play in—more than twenty- 
eight acres for each. They are not - 
crowded. 

Included in the farm area are 350,- 
000,000 acres of land, less than half 
of which is cultivated. One-fifth of . 
the land in the South produces 
$2.600,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts. There are three times as many - 
tillable acres as are under cultivation - 
at the present time. 

There are 200,000,000 acres of for- 
est land in the South. 1 

There are 16,000 miles of navigable — 
streams, and a coast line extending 
along 2,500 miles. 


(Concluded on Page 28) 


in both the agricultural 
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WHH flying steps, up the creaking stair, 
On the wings of the wind, comes Golden Hair— 
Ships thro’ the shadowy open door— 

Her bare feet skimming the dusty floor; 
Breathless she is, and, without a pause, 

Cries; "Mama! Mama, who's Santa Claus?" 
A woman pale, with haggard face, 

Plying her trade at a rat ling pace; 

Swift, in and out, the needle flies— 

She peers askance at the dark ning skies. 
"Santa Claus?" murmurs this woman pale— 
Startled, she watches the sinuous trail 

Of shining needle and flying thread; 

“Santa Claus, darling? He must be dead. 
Not in long, long years have I : 

Heard tinkling bells in the frosty sky; 

Not even in dreams has he come near 

To lighten the grinding, sodden year— 

So you see, my baby," she, trembling, said, 

" We must suppose him long sinee dead." 

“I saw him tonight! He's here, close by 
With w-o-n-derful things piled mountain-high 
Oh!” with bated breath and eyes like stars— 
"Everyone said it was Santa Claus! 

And that all of the lovely things inside 

Of that big window, so long and wide, 
Would be given by him (not sold, you know !) 
Oh, aint he a darling: don't you think so? 
I'm going to sleep with my eyes shut tight 

As ever I can ‘till the morning light, 

And hang my stocking—that's what they said, 
Close by the side of my trundle bed. 

Oh, Mama, dear Mama, what shall I do 
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For a stocking that toys wont slip right thro’? 
No toes—no heels—3ust raggety soles! 

I wish I had stockings without any holes. 
I'm going to write—write big, you see— 
‘Here, Mr, Santa Claus, This Is Me!’ 
And pin it onto the outside spread, 

To show him the way to my little bed." 
But the woman pale, with a dreary smile— 
A glist ning tear on her cheek the while— 
Stitehed on, and on, with flying thread, 
Sull murmuring low, “He must be dead.” 
A song there rang in her ears—most eruel— 


"T'was: hr Fuel and bread— bread and fuel." 


* * * * * 


* 

WITH lagging steps, down the creaking stair, 
At erack of dawn did the mother fare; 

Pinning together her ragged frock, 

She turned the key in the rusty lock— 

When lo, at her very feet there sat 

A basket so big—so round—so fat! 

She caught her breath in a smothered ery 

That clutched her heart, in a gasping sigh. 

Over one side, with a careless air, 

Hung a dolly's arm, and a dolly's chair 

Was erowding a turkey s fine head 

Where he lay, so stiff, and stark, and dead! 


* * * * * 


* 
MP nuts and raisins and candies sweet, 


And Dollies and Horns and Turkey's feet, 


These words stood out—just like written laws— 
' Merry Christmas to all—From Santa Claus." 
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I'd not mind 
it so much, maybe." As she told herself 
this for the twentieth time, the Widow 

Cheevey's poor little mouth trembled, 
and two tears fell from a pair of blue eyes, 
splashing on the potatoes she was peeling for her 
boarders’ dinner. Because the Widow kept a board- 
ing house in Bay street, you might hastily conclude 
that she was hard of feature, unkempt of dress, and 
keen at a bargain, a stranger, moreover, to anything 
resembling sentiment or poetry. You would be wide 
of the mark. 'There are contraries at many a turn in 
life; and it was through contraries that the Widow 
Cheevey's destiny, after many a twist and tan- 
gle, came to smooth fulfilment. 

_ “Angie, if you wasn’t such a poor, pretty little 
fool,” her sister-in-law used to say wrathfully, 
“your matters wouldn't forever be in some sort 
of a mess.” A charge the entire justice of which 
the Widow would tearfully admit. But this time 
her affairs were in an unprecedented tangle. No 
such complications had she faced even when, 
suddenly orphaned at seventeen, she married 
Rob Foster simply because she had to cling to 
something, and in a year found herself with a 
baby girl in her arms and a nervous cripple for 
a husband. 

Somehow they had gotten along, she taking in 
sewing until Rob died, and afterwards going out 
to the country to live with his sister and help in 
the endless tasks of a big dairy farm. It was 
over the crocks and cans in the cool dairy-house 
that Dan Cheevey had asked her next year to 
marry him. She said no very promptly. She 
had neither expected nor wanted the proposition 
from Dan, who was middle-aged and very un- 
prepossessing. But, according to wont, Maria 
Foster intervened. 

“Angie, you are a fool! Of course you'll take 
Dan, who's got a farm nearly as gool as mine 
and better Jerseys. You'll be well settled for 
life, and there'll be some chance for Lorena." 

A chance for her baby! That was the main 
point always. A chance for Lorena to have all 
the good gifts, from babyhood to womanhood, 
that she herself had missed—toys and pretty 
things first, nice clothes, girlish pleasures, 
schooling accomplishments, all these led event- 
ually to her becoming mistress of some manly 
fellow's sound heart and comfcrtable home. 
Angie had dreamed out the whole of the little 
play uncountable times over Lorena's cradle. 
So, when Maria convinced her that the fulfil- 
ment of the dream could only come through her 
marrying Dan, she demurred no more. 

Few of the good things anticipated came to 
Lorena from her mother's marriage to Cheevey. 
He did not live long, dying without a will. When 
Angie had laid him away, shedding dutiful tears, she 
turned about to face new complications. His grown- 
up children, from England, appeared on the scene, 
and shortly had possession of the farm and the Jer- 
seys, leaving to the little widow only a big, ugly house 
in the seaport town a dozen miles away. 

Taking Lorena, then five years old, she moved to 
the town; and, finding no renter for the rambling 
house on Bay street, she saw but one outlook for her 
and baby, which was, to make a living by keeping 
boarders. 

She had hung on courageously for twelve years 
now, always buoyed up by a consciousness of the 
“advantages” she was giving Lorena. But only the 
Widow and the All-Caring, to whom she said her 
pitiful little prayers each night, knew how hard the 
years had been. 

“I haven't minded the work," she told herself to- 
day, while the potatoes boiled, *because it was for 
Lorena's sake. It’s the worse things than work I've 


F it wasn't for Christmas, 
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minded, the sniffs and often insults, and—and— _ 


Why, there's forever keeping yourself hard against 
other folks’ overbearing, and on lookout for cheats, 
and hunting for nothing but bargains down town. If 
ever I stop a minute at the florists window, I know 
I'm stealing time I ought to put in over at the mar- 
ket, where the turnips ánd sausage will be picked 
over.” She caught herself up sharply. 

“Angie Cheevey, I'm ashamed of your rumbly 
spirit. Of course there's all that, and the debt, too, 
and—the other! But you'll get out of it all if you 
do the only right thing now; and you can't help being 
happy in 'Rene's happiness. Stop and dish up the 
dinner this minute. You must see him tonight and 
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give him the answer he wants. It will be settled 
then, and you can get ready for Christmas.” 

Some more tears splashed recklessly as she hurried 
back and forth. But a light step sounded in the din- 
ing-room, then the first bars of a song, and Angie, 
summoning all cheer and brightness to her small, 
worn face, turned smilingly for her daughter’s kiss. 

“Tt was beautiful, little Mama, my singing lesson 


He Watched the Pair Go Down the Street Together. 


this morning. If it wasn’t for Ned, I’d try for the 
stage in dead ripe earnest. He’d better not give mea 
chance to let go.” 

The terror sprang straight to Angie’s eyes. It was 
not new there. For months the girl had frightened 
her ever and anon with this bogey. - 

“Hush, child? I can't bear you to say it!. You 
know I've told you how roe father’s sister—oh,. she 
was so pretty—and young—” 

Lorena laughed blithely. It was sheer light- heart- 
edness in her. “Yes, I remember. She got. stage- 
struck, like you think I’m in danger of being. But 
you see, she didn’t have any real talent, to keep her 
going straight.” 

So she had taken a well-worn path to perdition, 
poor Angenette Blake! 

“T tell you, hush, Lorene! Stage life and stage 
folks wont Co for any girl—not for my girl, least of 
all. You’ve got to have your own home, child.” 

HE was hurrying the dinner to the table; but 

there was time for the conviction to sink. yet 
deeper into her soul that there was no way but the 
one offered to her the previous week by Dave Halli- 
day. Any delay would be dangerous, giving time, 
perhaps, for the loosening of the tie between the girl 
and the fine young fellow who loved her and would 
keep her so safe and happy. 
ing in at the door. 


“May I come.in ahead of the others?" Mrs. 


Cheevey d the usual perfhission, glancing hap- 
pily to $ roses deepen in Lorena's cheeks, a light 
flash into brown eyes which no stage-talk ever 


brought there. 'The two young things talked low in 
the corner, and Angie longed to stay the tender little 
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Ned was already peep- 


las 


time for them; but certain clamorous other- 
boarder sounds in the hall and parlor drove her 
towards the big dinner-bell. 

“Oh, just a minute," broke in Halliday. “Let 
me tell you: that new ribbon in Lorene's hair 
almost made me forget it. The Governor can't come 
tonight. '"'Phoned me just now that something or 
other would keep him up at the farm maybe two or 
three days longer. Said tell you how sorry he was, 
and he'd explain." The red sprang in a full tide to 
the Widow's face. Did it hide from Lorena's watch- 
ful glance that look of reprieve, relief, in the blue eyes 
whose language she could read as no other? 

*Yes, darling," Why, nothing would be hard 
to do—for Lorena ! 

“I'm going down town a while, Mama," the 
girl said, when the dinner had been cleared 
away. “Ned wants me to look at some furni- 
ture." She blushed, prettily. - 

*Stay as long as you like, honey. And be sure 
you're good to Ned." 

*Oh, he's the one must play up," the girl an- 
swered, with a toss of her head. “You'd spoil 
him, Mom, you'd humor everything worth while 
out of him." She tripped off, leaving poor An- 
gie to gaze after and wonder anxiously how 
much, how little, the girlish speech might mean. 

An hour later, when the inspecting of furni-. 
ture was done, Lorena turned to her lover. 

*Ned, I want you to take me to Duren's for 
some chocolate, I've something to say to you." 
She spoke with a little decisive air which sat 
becomingly, the young man thought. This occa- 
sional manner seemed her only inheritance from 
Aunt Maria. But when the pair parted, after 
the chocolate and chat, he to return to his work, 
she to go home, there was a flush of unpleasant 
excitement in her cheeks, a sparkle in her eyes, 
answering to tbe perplexed frown between the 
boy's brows. Back at his place he found it hard 
to buckle down to work. His thoughts wandered 
perpetually to the girl and the disturbing things 
she had said to him. 

“Wang it!" he exclaimed at last, *I'll knock 
off if they dock me half a day. Ive got to have 
air and rcom to think over this thing. What 
can ’Rene be meaning? She'l put me in no end 
of a bad fix.” Twilight had fallen, with a silver 
mist trailing after, when he walked dejectedly 
down on one of the wharves. Harbor lights 
glowed beyond, and fog-horns were sounding 
from the offing. 

Head down, Ned was bumped into by a steve- 
dore, hurrying for a share in some unloading. 
The man halted with an apology, which Halli- 
day, in his new mood of irritation, did not ac- 
cept with the best grace. But he asked, turn- 
ing the matter, rather than caring for the informa- 
tion: “What’s the boat just in?” 

“The Kate of Charleston, sir," and the workman 
hastened on. Halliday gazed after him. 


“The Kate? Suppose it’s the same? Why, I don’t 
believe Captain Fuller has been in this port in a 
dozen years, I'd rather see the old fellow than any- ; 
body." He strolled on down to have a look at the 
Kate and her captain. Clear-eyed, ruddy, splendidly i 
able, the first officer was standing in a full light, giv- 3 
ing orders to his subordinates. Halliday looked him — 
over with delight. : : 

“Oh, he hasn't changed a whit—just like I loved ~ 
him when I was such a little tyke and he petted me 
more than anybody ever did. Lorene must know him 
yes, indeed. She'll love him, too. Who knows but he 
can help me out of this hole? If anybody can—Cap- 
tain Fuller?" The captain had turned off, but faced 
about now, with a keen scrutiny of the frank young 
face. t 

“You’ve forgotten Ned Halliday, 
I've got my jack-knife yet." E 

“Little Ned? Bless the lad!" Sunshine lit the - 
ruddy face as he gripped the outstretched hand. Then * 
Lə pushe’ off, surveying critically the well set up 7 
young frame. 4 

*And good for you, my hearty, you've grown up a v 
taut one. Twenty minutes more and I'm yours, Ned. b. 
Will you lay by?’ Ned nodded, sitting down on à 
snubbing-post, to watch admiringly as everything — 
swung into telling action at a word, or even uplift of 
hand from the executive. E 

“PI tell him, yes, PH tell him tonight. Oh, by 4 
jinks, I'll take him there to board while he's ashore. - 
He can help me a whole lot better on the inside." 


Captain? Why, 


PT 


-alass at play with my sisters. 


Captain Fuller Smoked His Pipe in Silence. 


That night, the Captain, the boy, and the Captain's 
pipe, kept late hours, in the cosy second-story front 
at the Widow Cheevey's. Ned talked steadily, put- 
ting his case with all the warmth of appeal at his 
command. The Captain listened, commenting little, 
but puffing hard at certain points. Then silence fell, 
and the boy waited. After a prolonged pause, the 
pipe came down for refilling. 

“She’s the triggest little craft afloat!” 
nodded full approval. 

"She's weathered more than you know, my lad. 
Stanch little thing, she'd go down any day before 
she'd strike her colors.” Ned was staring at him 
curiously. 

*She’s plucky all right— Lorena is,” he said; 
Sbut—^ 

"Lorena? Pooh! I'm talking about Angie, of 
course, God bless her sweet eyes and brave littl 
heart !" 

“Mrs. Cheevey?’ Ned was on his feet. “You did 
not know her before, Captain?" 

"Long before you were born, lad. When I was 
cabin boy on the Blue Mariner, my folks lived near 
hers, and all my time ashore I was seeing the slip of 
Many's the time I've 
raced around with her on my shoulder, her yellow 
curls flying back and her little red cheek pressed 
against my, black head." 

Ned took a turn to the window, then sat down. 
“You haven't seen her in a long time, till tonight?” 

The captain shook his head, relighting his pipe. 
“The worse for me. She grew up sudden, like a 
flower, and married Rob Foster while I was crowd- 
ing canvas to make it from second mate to the bridge. 
I was in Hong Kong when Foster died. Cheevey was 
Skipper, you see, before I got back. Since then, I've 


Halliday 


been steady in other ports, d'ye remember." 


"You didn't know Mr. Cheevey was dead?’ Again 
the Captain shook his head. 

"But to business now, my lad. Let me cast my 
eye at your chart again, if I'm to steer true, You 
thought I could help you, and I want to. Not that 
you're kith or kin, but you're deeper gripped in my 
heart than any of them." 

Was it doubt, distrust, or only questioning, in the 
long look Ned gave the older man before beginning 
a somewhat halting recount of the perplexities he 
found himself beset by? The Captain nodded a few 
times, pondered deeply, but said little more before 
they parted for the night. At the last, he asked: 


“As I gather, the little un’s tugging at her anchor 
because of a strain some'ers else? And I’m sched- 
uled to ease away in both quarters?’ At Ned's 
rather dubious assent, he took a few bowling turns 
up and down the room. 

“We'll cast about, we'll cast, lad. But it’s turn in 
how. Good-night and good luck!" And he shook 
the boy’s hand with hearty grip. But, left alone, 
the Captain absently lit his pipe again, ruminating 
between whiffs. 

“Old Halliday would make it, would he? Full 
Crew, too, he counts on, with the lad and lassie 
Standing by. Why, he’s ten years to the worse of 
me, a rum one to look at, grasping as Davy Jones, 
and the temper of a scuttle-fish. The little un can 
be glad Ned followed the wake of his female par- 
ent.” He laid the pipe down, and rose, stretching. 

“She’s had to marry everything that’s come along 
—Soft-hearted little Angie: Rob Foster because he 
Would take nothing else, and Cheevey to give the 
baby a home; and now Ned’s got her promise to say 
Yes to his dad as soon as the old fellow heaves down 
from the farm. If she loves Dave Halliday—" And 
frowning, he sat down heavily. 


“PI lay alongside battened tight till the signal 
Comes straight.” Another thought cleared his brow. 
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“The little un's sound timber. It's 
flashed to her of a sudden that the 
mother is doing this to make fair sail- 
ing for her and the boy, and she'll none 
of it, the lass wont—not that way. Ned 
can go adrift, the mortgage swamp this 
old shell of a house, the boarders sink 
or hang on to the life-buoys as they 
will. She'l take care of Little Mama, 
she will. Why, bless the young un, I'll 
get my soundings there first off. My 
next tack’s clear now." 

With. that, he turned in, awaking 
next morning, open-eyed and vigorous, 
to launch on a course that soon drove 
Ned Halliday to the verge of despera- 
tion. The young man could not come 
home to dinner but he found the old 
salt installed by the dining-room fire, 
laughing and talking with Lorena as 
She made the table ready. Each night 
again, there sat the Captain, in posture 
of command, beside the piano, while 
the girl sang and played. After sup- 
per, there was usually more music and 
chat, when the Widow sat with them, 
and sometimes several of the boarders. 
In five days, Ned never had a word alone with his 
sweetheart—yet Christmas was fairly on them! It 
was plain that she avoided being left with him, plain 
also, to his forlorn eyes, that she had thoughts only 
for her new admirer. Many Christmases had whit- 


.ened the Captain's head, but Ned had to admit him 


good to look upon, young-hearted, too, and possessing 
potential fascinations for a girl, in the touch of ad- 
venture, the flavor of romance, in his career, 

By Saturday, Ned showed pale and hollow-eyed, 
but answered the Widow's sympathetie questioning 
with some vague allusion to taking cold. Halliday, 
Senior, had been once more delayed. "The last mes- 
sage said that he could scarcely get back before 
Christmas morning, but would count on dining—in 
state !—at the Cheevey House that day. 


667 ETS go look at the holiday things awhile, Lo- 
d rene," Ned. contrived to whisper after dinner 
Saturday. “Then we'll drop in at Duren's for choco- 
late, and anywhere else you like. I want to talk to 
you—you know I do." 

*Sorry, but I can't, Ned. Captain Fuller wants me 
to show him some of the Christmas tricks at different 
stores, and then Mama's to join us at the Elite for a 
little supper. Aunt Mandy’ll take care of you folks 
here tonight. It’s Mama’s first lark in ages.” She 
was off, Ned gazing after with unspeakable reproach 
in his look. From an upstairs window he watched 
the pair go down the street together. l 

“Talk-about- May and December," he muttered,- bit- 
terly; “look at that!” He turned to stride across the 
room angrily, then back to the window. “Old pirate 
of the high seas he is, nothing less—sailing up like 
this and taking what he knows belongs by right to 
somebody else, All that softness the other night 


about the Widow, too, making me think it was the 
Governors claim in danger, when behold, its my 


e. 


His Sweetheart Raved Over the Beautiful Trophies from Alien Lands. 
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own! Wont talk to me any more; gives me the dodge 
every night, 'The last straw that breaks me is this 
little supper—couldn't even invite me to make up 
four. Helping me out of the hole, with a vengeance, 
I call it, the slippery old tar!” : 

Sunday came, but matters were no better. At 
eleven o'clock, Lorena marched the Captain off to 
church; aud in the afternoon there was singing, 
diversified by merry chatter, the parlor being a gen- 
eral rendezvous, with Miss Toster and her gray- 
haired admirer the central figures. It was Christmas 
Eve, and everybody was happy except a very glum- 


. looking young man in the corner. 


*Lorene," he made an opportunity to say at last, 
*you are going with me tonight to our Mission Tree, 
aren't you?" 

*Yowll have to excuse me, Ned. The Captain's had 
his sea-chest brought up from the Kate, and he's go- 
ing to unpack tonight and show Mama and me the 
wonderful things he's picked up all over the world. 
Itll be grand, I know. Oh, and vou are asked, too, 
Ned." 

*Who asked me?" grumbled the young fellow, feel- 
ing very sore. He scowled toward the jovial Captain, 
now approaching them, his ruddy face wreathed in 
smiles and cheer. 

But, at half past eight, Halliday rapped at the door 
of the second-story front. 

“Come in, lad, come in. You are welcome, though 
long overdue." "The Captain threw the door wide in 
hospitality. 

Mrs. Cheevey and her daughter were there, the lat- 
ter more ravishingly pretty, Ned was convinced, than 
he had ever seen her. How amazed he would have 
been to know that some one else, sitting just beyond 
his sweetheart, looked to another pair of eyes quite as 
soft and young as the girl, and undeniably prettier! 


The evening passed like enchantment to more than 
one of the four who were handling and admiring the 
marvelous treasures from the Captain's chest, 

Ned never paused to question how it had come to 
pass, but somehow he was onco more basking in the 
sunniest smiles of his sweetheart, who, eager, joyous, 
raved in girlish hyperbole over the beautiful or curi- 
ous things, rare fabrics, quaint jewels, cobwebby 
laces, or again odd weapons, costumes, trophies of 
divers sorts, from the alien lands she longed to see, 

The Widow Cheevcy sat there, gazing raptly, lis- 
tening, dreaming, while the gallant host exhibited 
and expatiated. The years dropped from her, and 
the burdens of the years. She was a girl again, her 
eyes, soft, child-like, filled with the vision and the 
quest. Looking, hearkening, she began to feel beauty 
and delight, not dead and done with, as so long, but 
around her, ahead of her, awaiting only the out- 
stretch of her hand. The Captain—but small need to 
dwell upon what the Captain thought and felt. 

The clock struck twelve, and little Cinderella 
started up in visible distress, her dream suddenly 
shattered and vanished—w »rse case than a crystal 
slipper. 

“We must hurry down, my dear," she cried, in agi- 
tation, to the engrossed girl. The Captain arose, bow- 
ing low, the tenderest gravity in his manner. 

*Permit me, then, to wish you a Happy Christmas, 
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Madame, the very happiest of your 
beautiful, unselfish life, And for 
you, Miss Lorena, every good wish 
possible. "ake these small parcels 
with you, dear lady and lassie, to be 
opened as early in the morning as 
you like.” He swung the door wide, 
and bowed them gallantly down, Ned 
following with a little package 
pressed into his hand, also. 

But at breakfast the skies were 
ominously altered. Bewilderment 
again sat heavily upon Ned’s spirit. 
The Widow was pale and silent, the 
Captain preoccupied, Lorena elusive 
as a sprite. For hours the young fel- 
low hung around the house, only to 
become steadily more dejected. His 
“Governor” still did not appear, and 
fleeting glimpses were all he had of 
Widow or Sweetheart. The Captain 
after his coffee and roll, had effaced 
himself. 

It was near noon when Lorena, 
dressed for the street, peeped into 
the parlor, where her lover sat 
brooding alone. 

“You here, Ned?’ 

“Where else should I be?” he was 
about to growl, when she came closer 
and, with a look that instantly dis- 
pelled his murk, spoke in eager con- 
fidence: 

“Get that hat quick and let’s follow 
Captain Fuller and Mama down to 
the dock where the Kate’s anchored. 
I'll tell you about it on the way.” 

There didn’t seem to be much light for Ned in her 
explanation, After breakfast, she said, Mrs. Cheevey 
had received a note in her room; it was from Captain 
Fuller, and begged that the Widow should be his 
guest for Christmas dinner aboard the Kate. Some 
other friends would be with them, notably the Rey- 
erend Mr. Gwin and his lady, whom she had long 
known. Mr. Edward Halliday would be requested 
to join them, bringing Miss Lorena. 

The Widow had flatly refused. ‘There was the 


How a Trick of Fate Checked Off His Earthly Affairs 


F you had walked straight down Mulberry street 

until you came to the square, on the corner (the 

‘heavy door catching your heels when you came 

out as if it was loath to let the customer go) you 
would have found the grocery store of Silas Hagity. 
That was twenty-five years ago, for old Silas has 
been in his grave this quarter of a century. 

It was not a very large store, but it contained a 
little of almost everything in the grocery line, and a 
good many things out of it. But that part of the 
population which Silas most catered to was the 
children. Not that he had any particular fondness 
for them; for from a nature as cold and self-con- 
tained as Silas’s, no little rivulets of affection ran 
out to the fertilizing of the soil about it. But being 
easily tempted, they made ready purchasers, and 
yielded him a good profit. 

But if Silas Hagity was hard—if his nature was 
small and grasping—he was not altogether to blame. 
Left without father, or mother, or worldly goods at 
the age of three and a half years, he had been taken, 
for the sake of so-called charity, into the home of 
Jonas Greer, a distant relative of Silas’s mother. 
Jonas foresaw in this addition to his family a 
chance to secure an extra hand with but little cost 
to himself; who, in a few years at most, would be 
ready to help with the increasing work of the farm. 
But Jonas’s wife, who did not share her husband's 
far-sightedness, was strongly opposed to the child 
being brought there to “clutter” up things, and make 
extra work for her; and from the first, she encour- 
aged her young Jonas in a feeling of spiteful jeal- 
ousy. Living in this air of constant bickering and 
fault-finding, daily reminded of his dependence, and 
with scant welcome accorded him, it was small won- 
der that Silas had grown up with a hardened na- 
ture, With young Jonas, the resentment at sharing 
with another what was rightfully his own, grew 
along with a dogged determination to wrest from 
Silas a return greatly out of proportion to the meager 
living afforded him. 

The first clash of serious result came when they 
were still boys. It was on Christmas Eve, and they 
had been shooting at a target. Silas’s hand was 
steady, his aim sure; but Jonas had fired wide of the 
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They Saw a Vessel Moving Rapidly Out 


house, dinner for the boarders; there was—oh, every- 
thing! Lorena did not say there was also Halliday 
Pere, looming large, yet it was manifestly in every- 
body's mind. But the daughter had, with much en- 
treaty, wrung from her a reluctant consent to go. 
“Why, little Mama hasn’t had any fun like that 
in long, long years, Ned; not in my life, anyway. I 
begged so hard. I left her ready to cry with uncer- 
tainty, and ran and made the dessert and fixed every- 
thing so Aunt Mandy could manage the dinner. If 
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In a sullen humor he laid down his rifle, and 
Being, as usual, behind with 


mark. 
turned to the wood-pile. 


his work, he tried with persistent wheedling to make 


He Turned to His Ledger and Opened It. 


Silas help him out. 
maintain 


Silas, always of few words, 
a stubborn silence. 

“Talk, er!” demanded Jonas, angrily. 

The do t characteristic in Silas's nature was 
an independence that had early asserted itself. Ig- 
noring Jonas, he turned on his heel, and started away. 
Becoming more enraged at this silent refusal, Jonas 
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your father should come—oh, there's 
the Kate! Isn't she lovely? And 
Mama there on deck—with that pale- 
blue bow I put in her hat? Look at 
the big bunch of jacks she's holding! 
They see us now." 

Ship-shape, yet with the holiday 
touch perceptible everywhere, the 
Kate's decks and staterooms were at- 
tractive to the last degree. The taut- 
est craft in the harbor, it was plain 
she was the pride of the Captain’s 
eye—while he himself was today a 
host without a peer. 

Lorena, having greeted the clergy- 
man and his kindly wife, and being 
introduced to a flower-like girl, their 
niece, started out on an ecstatic ex- 
ploring expedition, Ned in her train. 

“A moment, lassie, and Edward,” 
the Captain soon called. “Were to 
sail out in the bay a way before din- 
ner. I want you two to run up street 
for me. Call at Mallet’s for a pack- 
age, then back here. Kiss your 
mother, little un, and be off.” 

They went away merrily, laughing 
like two children, chattering, and 
stopping to gaze into the beautiful 
windows, then racing again, remem- 
bering the sail and the dinner. 

Securing the parcel from Mallet’s, 
they hastened back, but approaching 
the dock, saw a vessel moving rap- 
idly out under mainsail and jib. They 
stared at her a moment, then at each 

` other. 

“Oh, they can't, can't have left us!" cried the girl. 
Ned ran down to the pier to accost a midshipman, 
who stood watching the receding vessel. 

“What boat is that?’ he demanded. 

“The Kate of Charleston,” answered the middy, 
politely. “She’s off for a little holiday trip with her 
Captain and a few friends. The crew have been 
making ready several days back." Halliday returned 
more slowly to Lorena. 


( Concinded on Page 29) 


assumed a threatening tone. “Yer better do what I 
ask yer! Who's the boss here, anyway, rd like ter 
know ?" 4 

With exasperating unconcern, Silas picked up a 
chip, and flung it carelessly behind him. 

“Here, Jonas," he taunted; “here’s a chip for the 
other shoulder.” 
Jonas lost control of himself. “If yer aint got sense 
enough ter see what yer ought ter do, I'll let day- 
light into yer?" And with that he picked up his 
rifle, and fired as Silas turned—the ball entering the 

eye, and destroying the sight. 
Silas stayed there until he was ncarly fifteen. It 
` was then that he came to the little grocery store, 
and rose rapidly—by hook or crook—from delivery 
boy to a possession of the property at the owner's 
death. 


T was Christmas Eve—bleak, and bitter cold. It 
had snowed all yesterday, and all last Hight, and 
by morning the drifts were piled high along the 
streets. Tall and thin, with the gaunt look of the 
poorly nourished, Silas stood behind the counter, 
and waited for the chance customer. A cat, ^s gray 
as old Silas himself, jumped up by him, and rubbed 
against his sleeve. Perhaps it was her only way of 
saying that she had Christmas in her bones. 
Groups of noisy children passed, but their happy 
laughter awoke no echoes in the cold heart of Silas 
Hagity. Men and women — with arms filled with 
bundles, and faces beaming good cheer—stopped to 
wish each other a “Merry Christmas!’ as they 
trudged home through the snow. . There would be 
no one to give old Silas such a greeting when, later, 
he turned his steps toward the old house on the edge 
of town where he made his home. 
Home! The word had no meaning for him save 
a shelter above his head. The house, like the mas- 
ter, was hard of visage, and gaunt of frame. One 
looked straight through, if one had a mind to, into the 
uninviting interior. . No curtain hung at the window, 
no easy chair was drawn up before the fire for the 
rest that was needed after a hard day's work. For 
Silas Hagity had never known the softening influence 
of a woman's presence, or the clinging dependence of 


- that gave him the look of an animal. 


Li 


- Opening it, ran his finger down 


little hands. Early that morning, before the custom- 
ers had begun to arrive, Silas had fallen into a doze 
before the stove, and dreamed of the old hard life, 
and the Christmas Eve fifty years before, when Jonas 
had shot the rifle at him, and put out his eye. 

Waking suddenly, with an instinctive feeling of 
danger, Jonas, stood before him. He was short, and 
heavily built, with a thick stubble covering ihe face 
The hair grew 
low on his forehead, and stood straight up with a 
stubborn look in keeping with his nature; and the 
deep-set eyes glared from beneath shaggy brows. 

“Wake up, ole Silas,” he demanded, gruffly. “I’ve 
come fer money—money, I tell yer. If rd a-knowed 
where it wuz I wouldn’t a-bothered yer. But I aint 
found it, an’ I’ve got ter have it.” 

Silas said nothing. Slow of speech always, the 
habit had grown stronger with the years. 

z Jonas took a step nearer. “Wake up, I say! If 
yer can’t wake up PIU wake yer!” he roared. 

“See here, Jonas," said Silas, coldly, “there’s no 
use in tryin’ that now. Our ways parted years ago— 
see to it that yer keep clear of here, an’ of me." 

"I'll keep clear of yer," answered Jonas, in a rage, 
“when yer give me the money. I’ve got ter have it, 
Silas, I’ve got ter have, I tell yer!” 

“It’s no fault of mine that yer aint got it. 
my money. Now make yours." 

"D—n yer! Who helped yer ter make it? Who 
give yer a start? Now make some return for what 
you've cheated me out of. They are pressin’ me hard, 
Silas—they are close on me; an' I tell yer the 
money's got ter come !" 

Silas turned and looked at him with his one eye. 
“Then go somewhere else ter get it," he said in a 
level voice. “Once for all, Jonas, I tell yer you'll 
never get it from me!" i 

Jonas’s face flamed with rage—then grew deadly, 
menacingly white. “Take keer, Silas Hagity," he 
glared, clenching his fists. “Take keer that yer don’t 
drive me too hard. Give me the money, or——” 

But the sentence was not finished, for at this mo- 
ment a customer came in, and Silas went forward. 
Jonas, with the look of an enraged animal, trod heav- 


ily out of the room. 


I made 


S Silas stood behind the counter this bleak 
Christmas Eve, he was thinking of Jonas. Per- 
haps he had been too hard on him. He could so easily 
have let him have the money, for Silas had done well 
in business, while Jonas had failed in everything he 
undertook. It was true, it had been his own fault ; 
but did that lessen the debt of gratitude he owned to 
Jonas? Had it not been Jonas's home he had shared 
—albeit that home had been tendered him from a 
Selfish motive? 

Jonas had never, that Silas knew of, engaged in an 
honest business; perhaps that was why he had 
failed. His own business had passed for an honest 
one—but had it been? He ran over in his mind the 
various methods by which he had made it succeed. 
If a man bought a peck of apples the best were always 
on top. If it was a pound of sugar, he gave him six- 
teen ounces—no more, no less. But if the scales 
dipped at all, you may be sure it was not in favor of 
the customers. Stale articles had been disposed of 
first, that they might not spoil on his hands. And 
the children, whose innocence and ignorance made 
them unable to detect it, had always been given the 
worst end of the bargain. 

It was growing late. All day Jonas’s face had 
haunted him, and the voice of Jo- 
nas had been ringing in his ears 
— “Wake up, Silas, wake up!” 
Yes, it was time for him to wake 
up. He turned to his ledger, and 


the page, 


Mrs, Malvina Lane, 

To Silas Hagity, Dr. 
EU. ......... .900:10 
ais... 20 
ee, 15 

He remembered that he had 
given her the fattest piece he had. 
She was a timid little woman, 
with the apologetic air that comes 
from long years of self-efface- 
ment. A widow with seven chil- 
dren— what had she to buy a 
Christmas dinner with! Picking 


Up à pen, he gave her credit for 
each entry, 


Turning the pages, he came to 
the name of Tilly Mason. She 
Was a young girl of twenty, per- 
haps, who Supported herself and 
her blind father by taking in sew- 

S. She had been in the store 

at morning, and because it was 
a time of universal good-will, had 


Caught” his Christmas gift. But 
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“Take Care, Silas Hagity, That You Don't Drive Me Too Hard.” 


he had ignored her. She could take her credited 
account as a Christmas present from him. 

His eyes held a suspicious moisture as they fell on 
the name of a little crippled boy who had come into 
the store early in the day. He had seen the child 
look longingly in the window at a horn, and pass on 
—then come back. He pushed his way through the 
heavy door on his crutch, and hobbled up to the 
counter. - ; 

“What’s that horn over there worth, Mr. Hagity ?" 
he asked, eagerly. “The red one." 

Silas eyed the boy narrowly. The price was a 
nickel, but the boy was the child of well-to-do par- 
ents, and—why not? 

“Ten cents," he had answered. 

There was the entry on the page—testifying in 
black and white to the advantage he had taken of a 
child. Again taking up his pen, he gave the account 
credit for the surplus charge. He was waking up. 

He went on turning the pages, wiping out one 
charge after another against the poor and oppressed, 
the widow and fatherless—those shorn lambs to 
whom God had somehow forgotten to temper the 
wind. A few belated customers straggled in, bar- 
gaining for the things that were to be had cheap on 
Christmas Eve, and Silas let them go for little or 
nothing. 'There must be many more acts like these 
before his own account was balanced. But this 
Christmas Eve, for the first time in a life of more 
than three-score years, the recording angel wrote one 
kind deed done to the credit of Silas Hagity. 

Turning to the window, he looked across at the 
little church on the opposite corner, and through the 
door—which some one had left partly open—saw the 
candles flare up, one by one, in the blue-green depths 
of a Christmas tree. Like so many deeds, that—God 
help him!—he would make in the future to shine 
against the dark background of his past. 

Te shuddered as he looked at the snow, and 
thought how like a shroud it was. Suppose he had 
died before Jonas’s visit had given him that sudden 
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insight into himself! Presently, childish voices rose, 
high and sweet, and floated out on the frosty air— 
singing carols. - 


“T heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


they sang; while he, whose life stretched far behind 
him, had never, before tonight, held good-will in his 
heart for any man, Yes, he was waking up. 


T was nearing midnight when Silas turned out the 
light, and put the day’s earings in his pocket. It 
was his habit to carry this home at night rather than 
leave it at the store, although the little town had 
known but few robberies. The cat gave him a start 
as she jumped from the counter, and pressed against 
him—her eyes glaring out of the shadows. Some- 
where in the rear of the store something rattled with 
a hollow noise that sounded uncanny in the dark. A 
rat, perhaps; he would put out some poison tomor- 
row. He shuddered as he thought of death in con- 
nection with anything on Christmas Day—a day that 
would herald the birth of the Savior of the world, 
and the beginning of a better life for him. Yes, he 
would begin a new life tomorrow. 

Locking the door, he slipped the key in his pocket, 
and turned into the street. 'The moon was shining, 
but half-heartedly, for there were clouds in ihe sky. 
Silas Hagity walked as one in a dream, thinking 
upon his past—the shadow of a dishonest life dwell- 
ing always in his mind. 

Was that another shadow—a more real one—on 
the opposite side of the street? Lurking in the dark 
doorways—avoiding the faint patches of moonlight 
—stealing, sliding, gliding on, on, on past the shops 
—past the dwellings—moving always as Silas moves, 
until they reach the dense thicket of cedars by the 
side of the road. 

Still Silas walked on—the still- 
ness of the night, the soft radi- 
ance of the moon, and the holy 
calm of Christmas Eve making 
their appeal to his conscience. 

Wake up, Silas Hagity! Wake 
up! Wake up, if you will, to the 
dishonest life you have lived. But 
wake up to the shadow in the 
black depths of the cedars, mov- 
ing always at your side, 

Silas had reached the open road 
that lay, like a dead thing, be- 
neath its winding-sheet of snow. 
Through the branches of the ce- 
dars he could now and then 
glimpse a star, twinkling like the 
candles on the Christmas tree at 
the church. Mechanically he put 
his hand in his pocket, and felt 
the roll of bills, and the loose coin 
he had slipped in there on leaving 
the store. He buttoned his coat 
tighter about him, and thrust his 
hands deeper in his pockets; but 
he shivered as if some evil thing 
had stretched out a clammy hand, 
and touched him in passing, 


Still the shadow, like a dark 
serpent, crawled among the ce- 
dars. The moon looked down— 
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In Which Love Leads Father and Son to the Same Woman 


TEPHEN and I were together when he met 

Jean Ellerton. We were both worked down, 

and, as it had been some years since either 

of us had taken a vacation, I preseribed a 
hunting trip down South for Stephen, and agreed 
to take the prescription with him. 

The morning we saw Jean for the first time was 
the second after our arrival. We were comfortably 
settled at a farm-house, and had a shooting expedi- 
tion planned for the next day, so that morning we 
were just wandering around the woods and enjoying 
ourselves like two boys. 

It was October, and the weath- 
er perfect, as it usually is in the 
South in autumn. We had been 
walking for about two hours, ex- 
ploring by-paths, jumping ditches, 
throwing stones in the creek, and 
amusing ourselves after the man- 
ner of twenty years ago, when we 
suddenly awoke to the fact that 
we were lost. 

“There!” cried Stephen in in- 
tense disgust, “we might have 
known we would do something 
idiotic! When the two of us get 
to mooning around and talking, 
we are apt to forget everything 


“You mean when you get on 
the subject of Dana," I put in, 
slyly. 

“Well, Lewis, I am a fool about 
the boy, I admit—but he is all I 
have,” he defended himself. 

“And all I have, too. I do not 
blame you,” I answered, throwing 
my arm around his shoulders. 
“He is worth it all; I have never 
seen a finer boy anywhere,” 

Stephen’s eyes shone with 
pleasure, as they always did at W \ 
any mention of Dana. i 

"But how could he be other- 
wise?" I added; “he is your very counterpart.” 

"There we go!" he cried, laughingly. “We will 
never find our way back at this rate.” 

After that we put our minds seriously on the busi- 
ness of getting back to the farm-house. About a half 
hour later we came to a little clearing around a 
small, rough school-house; the door was open and 
we could see the children within—sallow, barefoot 
children of the neighborhood, yawning over their 
books or surreptitiously catching flies. 

"Here's our chance,” exclaimed Stephen; “we'll 
have to brave the displeasure of the instructor of 
youth and interrupt the proceedings.” 

He marched up to the door with his best manners, 
his handsome head bare, and no end of civilities, I’ve 
no doubt, on the tip of his tongue; then suddenly 
this lion of many a New York drawing room seemed 
struck dumb; he actually looked embarrassed, like 
some great overgrown boy. 

I wondered what had come over the man; for in a 
life-long knowledge of him I had never before seen 
him at a loss for the right thing to do or say. When 
I went and stood by his side I ceased to wonder, 
though I was not bowled over quite as badly as he 
was. 

Sitting there in. the full light of a window was a 
young girl of an entirely different type from the 
people we had seen in and around the farm-house; 
she looked as far removed from the children she was 
teaching as though she were a being from another 
sphere. 

I thought then, and still think, she had the most 
charming face I ever saw; her eyes were large and 
very dark and expressive, and her skin exquisitely 
fair and rose-tinted, a combination one so often sees 
in the South; she was beautiful, piquant, a delight 
to the eye, and it was such a surprise to find a girl 
like that there. It was as though some rare and 
precious gem had been lost in those forests and we 
had stumbled upon it unawares. 

She glanced up from the book in her hand and saw 
us standing there; her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
looked half frightened as she rose and came to the 
door with a timidity that took nothing from the grace 
of her every movement. 

She was a little, childish thing, but she held her 
head proudly; to sum up my impression of her, she 
looked thoroughbred every inch. 

Strange to relate, I found my tongue first, and ex- 
plained our plight; I introduced myself and Stephen, 
and begged pardon profusely for disturbing her. 


She was very sweet and gracious in her manner, 
and laughed a little as she answered me, 

“The Brownells’ farm is only three miles from 
here, toward the west; there is a path through the 
woods. But you might have trouble finding it. Joe,” 
she said, turning to a boy sitting near the door, “go 
show these gentlemen the way to Mr. Brownell’s.” 

Late that afternoon Stephen and I lay stretched 
on the grass in some woods not far from the farm- 
house, enjoying a smoke and the quiet and beauty of 
our surroundings, when a snapping twig behind us 
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made both of us look quickly around. Stephen 
sprang to his feet instantly, and I followed suit more 
slowly. The little school teacher was coming down 
the path, her lunch-basket on her arm, and some 
books in her hand. 

She looked tired, I thought, but catching sight of 
us, a deepening of her color and her bright smile of 
greeting, banished the weariness from her face. 

“Do you walk through these woods so late alone?" 
Stephen asked in some surprise, 

"Why, yes," she answered, with a light little 
laugh. *I am not in the least afraid. I have still a 
mile beyond the Brownells to go. But I am later 
than usual today. Some of the children were so 
trying." 

“You should make some other arrangement," 
Stephen insisted; “it isn't safe, you know." 

He turned and walked by her side, possessing him- 
self of her books and basket in spite of her protests. 
I joined them, but I left the talking to Stephen. 

I could not remember when I had seen him so in- 
terested in a woman before, and he had been a 
widower for years. He had married so young—he 
was only twenty—and his wife had died within the 
year. That had been twenty-two years ago, and in 
all that time Dana had entirely filled his heart and 
life. 


TEPHEN was a strikingly handsome man, tall and . 


distinguished looking; rather grave and serious 
in manner, but with a sweetness of disposition no 
woman could equal. 

I listened to him talking to that little country girl, 
and marveled. Before the end of that mile was 
reached he had, in that inimitable way of his, found 
out a great deal about Jean. Among other things, 
that she was alone in the world, with not even a 
near relative, and that she had to work for a living. 
She was very brave about it, too; there seemed to be 
no repining, no quarreling with fate, though it was 
plain that her surroundings were very distasteful to 
her. 

Stephen was silent on our way back, and the next 
day he was not as keen about our hunting trip as he 
had been; he even refused to plan any more hunts, 
and we had splendid luck that day, too. 

Well, à that, I do not know just how it hap- 
pened, b saw Jean Ellerton every day. She and 
I soon grew to be great friends—she was just a trifle 
shy and reserved with Stephen. I found out, quite 
by accident, that David Kent, a man I had known and 


She Looked Like a Being 
from Another Sphere. 


loved very much at college, and who afterwards died 
of fever at Memphis, was her mother's brother, and I 
think it made her feel much nearer to me, I know I 
was deeply interested in her (in a fatherly way !), 


and she became quite confidential with me and teased . 


me unmercifully. She was naturally gay and light- 
hearted—as full of fun and mischief as any child. 

As for Stephen, he became more and more silent 
and preoccupied, until at last he could hide it no lon- 
ger—he had fallen in love with that blithe little 
Southern lassie, lavishing on her all the wealth of 

the pent-up love of his manhood. 

But the very intensity of the love 

he gave her made him distrustful 

of himself, afraid that he was too 
old to win the heart of a young 
girl like Jean. He was blind, 
blind as Eros; he did not see what 

I had discovered some time before 

—that almost without her know- 

ing it, Jean’s heart was no longer 

in her keeping. 

It was a first love with her, a 
great and wondrous mystery, and 
I think that at first she was afraid 
of it. 

I determined not to interfere; 

_ one can never tell about such af- 
fairs. Stephen was twice her age, 
and in spite of his youthful good 
looks, he was a grave and quiet 
man, while all Jean’s sorrows and 
hardships had not taken from her 

a childish gaiety of spirit. I was 

not at all sure about it, and I was 

soon to learn that my doubts were 
in a measure shared by Jean her- 
self. 

One golden afternoon I was 
lying under an oak in our favorite 
bit of woods, smoking and day- 
dreaming, when I saw Stephen 
and Jean coming toward me down 
the path that led to the heart of 

the forest. As soon as I looked at their faces, I 
knew. Stephen had such an exalted treading-on-air 
expression—he looked as though he had been to mass 
in some grand old cathedral; while Jean was for all 
the world like an exquisite rosebud just opening. 

As her eyes met mine the dimple in her cheek be- 
gan playing hide-and-seek in most tantalizing fash- 
ion, belying the tears that still clung to her long  . 
lashes. 3 

“So?” I cried, springing up and taking her hands 
in mine and gazing intently into the sweet rose-tinted 
face. 

“So?” she mimicked me with a saucy tilt of her 
chin, but a little sob breaking into her laugh. 

I gave a hand to Stephen. “I congratulate you, 
Steve,” I said heartily. 

He wrung my hand nearly off, and without speak- . 
ing turned and left us, walking on rapidly toward the 
farm-house. 

“That is a way of his,’ I remarked, fearing she - 
might think strange of him; “everything goes deep . 
with him.” 

She' looked after him with love shining in her eyes. - 

“Tsn’t it wonderful—past belief," she said, “that he - 
should love me, poor little unworthy, insignificant 
me!” » 

Then with a quick change of mood she put her 
hand on my arm and looked up anxiously into my 
face. 

"Dr. Lewis," she said plaintively, *I am fright- 
ened!—I am afraid when he gets back home away 
from all this,” with a pretty gesture toward the 
woods, *he will think of me differently and find that 
he did not really care." 

“You don’t know Stephen," I answered reassur- 
ingly, smiling down into her troubled face. “But 
aren't you going to marry him now and go home with 
him?" 

Her color deepened painfully and she lowered her 
long-lashed lids quickly to avoid my glance. 

“No, no!” she cried. “I cannot so soon. Why, we 
have only known each other two weeks! There are 
many reasons why I cannot, and I must be sure of 
him—and myself.” 


Of course there was nothing more to be said after P 
that. She was right in a sense—it had all been very | 


sudden. But I was more sure of Stephen than I was 
of Jean; she was so young and had never seen any- — 
thing of the world or men, and it was best for both - 
to try the test of time. 3 

After much serious thinking on the abject Ide 


eided to make the test as complete as possible—to 
show Jean something of life and at the same time get 
her nearer Stephen. 

And it was really quite a simple matter; in fact, 

the Fates seemed to have taken the affair in hand 
and had everything all cut and dried. My mother 
was getting old and was something of an invalid; 
we were alone, the two of us, and for years she had 
been agitating the subject of engaging a companion. 
- So, I wrote to her and stated the-case, putting in a 
glowing description of Jean, and wound up by sug- 
gesting that she let me bring her back to New York 
with us and give the plan a trial, provided Jean 
would consent. 

My mother was all interest and excitement over 
the whole thing, as I knew she would be, and wrote 
to me and to Jean, too, that nothing would give her 
as much pleasure or be as much benefit to her as 
having such a girl as I had described in the house to 
play daughter to her. 

At first Jean was dubious about it, but Stephen and 
I, together with my mother's letters, finally won the 
day, and a week later we took her to New York. 


HE and my mother fell in love with each other at 
first sight, and her position in the house soon be- 
came that of a loved and petted child. 

She and Stephen saw each other every day, though 
their engagement was known only to the four of us 
—and Dana. 

Stephen wrote to Dana and told him all about it. 
He was in London at the time on important business 
for the firm, and was to be there some months longer. 
It must have been an unpleasant shock to the boy— 
he had been his father's only idol so long. 

Soon after Jean came to live with us, I took advan- 
tage of my mother's being so happy and well cared 
for, and went to Canada on a trip I had been plan- 
ning for years. On my return—I was away about six 
weeks—I was surprised to see the change in Jean. 

As I looked at her it seemed to me that the bud had 
blossomed in the warm sunlight of love into the most 
perfect flower; she was a radiant, dancing gleam of 
brightness, a joy to the eyes and a tonic to the spirit ; 
the alehemy of love had changed everything about 
her into purest gold. 

As for Stephen, he was evidently supremely happy, 
except for a lover's restlessness at the imposed wait- 
ing, and I thought I could detect 


here and there through his talk 


glimpses of homesickness for his ab- 
Sent boy. 

I soon saw that Dana was the one 
Subject upon which they were not 
entirely harmonious—*the little rift 
within the lute." 

Jean fought against, and tried to 
hide, her little feeling of jealousy, 
but he knew it intuitively and did 
not talk of Dana very much in her 
presence. 

*What is the boy like?" she asked 
me once, in one of our confidential 
chats. “Do you know there is not a 
pieture of him anywhere?" 

"I know," I answered, *but he is 
like Stephen—only different!" And 
we both laughed at my brilliant de- 
Scription. Jean was always ready to 
laugh in those days. 

*Well, never mind, I shall soon see 
for myself,’ she said; “he will be 
here in a few weeks now.” 

But Dana stole a march on us 
after all, and came by.an earlier 
Steamer than we expected. 

Stephen was to dine with us that 
night; strictly a family affair—just 
the- three of us, as my mother was 
confined to her room with a cold. 
He had gone to an important direc- 
tors’ meeting and was late getting in. 

Jean and I sat in the library wait- 
ing for Stephen and chatting com- 
fortably, but at last she began to 
grow restless, 

"It is almost time for dinner," she 
said, getting up and walking to the 
window. *Just see how it is snow- 
ing!—I hope there hasn't been an 
accident. Do you know, Lewis," 
turning to me with a tremulous 
laugh, “I feel so strange and sad—as 
if something was going to happen to 
me,” 

a Nonsense !" I exclaimed sharply ; 

it is just a little nervousness—forget it! It isn't 
like you to be morbid.” It was queer how even the 
Suggestion of any trouble coming to dim her radiant 
happiness gave me pain. ý 

She looked unusually lovely that night; the gown 
She wore—it was of clinging silk in some soft shade 
*f blue—showed her pretty neck and round white 


~ 


' his step in the hall.” 
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arms and was most becoming. The tender, anxious 
look in her eyes as she spoke of Stephen touched me, 
telling as it did so plainly of her deep love for him. 
“Ah! there he is!" she cried delightedly; “that is 
And she ran to the door and 
flung it open—then stood transfixed on the threshold, 
her face grown white and her hands pressed against 
her heart. I hastened to her side and saw a tall 
man confronting her, evidently surprised at her agi- 


tation. 


Even I hesitated an instant; then: “Dana!” I 
cried joyously. “What a surprise! We were not 
expecting you until next week.” 

We shook hands heartily and he laughingly ex- 
plained that he could not resist stealing a march on 
his father. 

“Why, where is the dear old Dad?" he asked, look- 
ing around the room. “I found everything cold and 
dark at home. Johns told me he was to dine here, so 
I took the liberty of coming, too. You see I am so 
keen about seeing him," he apologized with boyish 
embarrassment. 

“This has always been your other home, Dana boy,” 
I answered, putting my hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. * You remember Stephen says he couldn't 
have reared you at all without me. We are expecting 
him any moment," I went on, *he had to go to a direc- 
tors' meeting, I believe. But, Dana, here is someone 
to welcome you." And I turned to Jean, who was 
standing by strangely silent and pale; as I spoke, I 
saw that she made an effort to regain her self-pos- 
session. She held out her hand to him, saying in the 
sweet, shy way she had with strangers: 

*[ am very glad you have come home, Dana.” 

He held her hand in both his own and looked down 
into the beautiful, wistful face raised to his. 

“Thank you," he said earnestly. “But what am I 
to call her?" he continued, addressing me. “It would 
seem odd to say Miss Ellerton!" and his glance went 
back to the childish blue-clad figure. 

“Call me Jean," she said simply. 
calls me that." 

“Lewis !—but I'm not as old as Lewis, and haven't 
his privileges. Dad might think me disrespectful." 


*Even Lewis 


“Wei, you can't call me sister, or cousin, or aunt, 
so ycv will have to call me Jean,” she exclaimed pet- 
ulantly, “unless you prefer to call me Miss Ellerton !" 
And she turned away with a littl^ hurt air. 


“No, no!" he cried quickly, taking her hand again 
and patting it softly in a way very much like his 
father's; "you shall be Jean to me, no matter what 
Dad thinks !" 

Stephen came in just then, and for the first time 
since he had met Jean, he was in the room without 
seeming to see her—he had eyes only for his boy; 


I Saw That She Made an Effort 
to Regain Her Self-possession 
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though after awhile I saw him put his arm around 
her and look down at her fondly, while Dana stood 
by with a puzzled frown drawing his brows together 
as he watched them. 

After dinner was over and we had gone back to the 
library, Stephen and Dana became engrossed in an 
animated discussion upon a point of law that had 
arisen in connection with Dana's business abroad; 
so Jean took occasion to say to me in an undertone: 
“Lewis, why on earth didn't you prepare me? I 
haven't recovered from the shock yet!’ 

“Prepare you for what?" 

“Their being so much alike—it is wonderful! I 
never saw anything to equal it." 

I turned and looked at them; they were strikingly 
alike, more so now than when I had last seen them 
together, only Dana was, of course, more youthful- 
looking and had lighter, gayer manners. 


HAT was the beginning of it all, Jean never was 

quite the same again, I was the first to notice 
the change in her—a doctor's eyes are always keen. 
Stephen was very much taken up with important 
business matters, and with Dana, just at that time; 
and when he did notice her increasing pallor and 
nervousness, he attributed it to the severity of our 
climate on the delicate, transplanted Southern flower. 
Afterwards, he thought it partly ber old jealousy of 
Dana, and his consideration for her and tenderness 
of manner seemed to increase in consequence. 

But the strange, troubled look that had come into 
Jean's eyes that night of Dana's arrival did not leave 
them. She struggled against whatever it was that 
depressed her—I could see that; she was brave and 
carried herself proudly, but I knew the something 
was there, in spite of her efforts. 

It was one afternoon about a month after Dana's 
return that Jean told me the truth about it all. I 
had returned rather earlier than usual from my of- 
fice and found her moping alone in the library, look- 
ing decidedly ill and feverish, I thought; but she 
was in one of her contradictory moods and would an- 
swer none of my questions about her health. 

“Jean, dear," I cried at last in desperation, “tell 
me the truth—there is something wrong. What has 
become of our sweet, sunny Jean?” 

To my utter consternation she covered her face 
with her hands and burst into a wild, passionate fit 
of weeping. 

“Lewis, oh, Lewis, don’t be kind to 
me?" she sobbed. “I am despicable 
beyond belief.” 

Then incoherently, bit by bit, the 
pitiful tragedy came out. As well as 
I could piece it all together, she had 
been terribly shocked at the likeness 
between Stephen and Dana, and af- 
terwards she grew confused by it— 
her heart, or perhaps her imagina- 
tion, was confused. Dana’s youth 
cried out to the youth in her and 
found answer. To make it all the 
harder, Dana loved her, and she 
knew it. He had never made love to 
her, of course—he was too fine- 
grained and honorable for that—but 
she felt it intuitively. Her suffering 
was terrible, for she was good and 
true to the core, and she felt humili- 
ated to the dust. Her realization of 
Stephen’s love for her made her re- 
morse almost unbearable. 

“What am I to do—oh, what am I 
to do!” she cried despairingly. 

I was too stunned to think defi- 
nitely, or to know what to say to her 
or how to advise her. 

That night Dana came tome. Poor 
fellow, he suffered as much in his 
7 way as she in hers! He said he 
could not understand how such a 
thing had happened to him; it had 
crept upon him stealthily, like an 
enemy in the darkness, and he found 
himself powerless against it, But I 
soon discovered that he did not sus- 
pect that Jean might love him—he 
was only afraid that inadvertently 
he had betrayed his own state of 
mind and heart to her and thus 
caused her pain. I left him in igno- 
rance of her confession to me, deem- 
ing it wiser, but I did ask him what 
would have been his course of action 
if the impossible had come to pass, 
and Jean had loved him in return 
and refused to marry Stephen. The mere suggestion 
of such a thing horrified him. 

"Why, that could make no possible difference," he 
said earnestly; *I could never marry her, you know, 
not even if it broke both our hearts, I could not be 
so disloyal to Dad. But thank God, mine will be the 
only broken heart," he added in a voice of deep feel- 
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Ing. “Dad must never know. There is only one thing 
for me to do—to go away at once." 

I have since thought that if he could have gone 
then, quietly, naturally, all would have been well; 
but the very air was charged with electricity—the 
three of them stood over a hidden volcano, and they 
felt the danger. 

In speaking of his intended departure to Stephen, 
the keen love of the man detected the 
trouble of the boy, and probing, came to 
suspect the truth. 

It is not for me to raise the veil from 
sorrow such as Stephen's; but it was 
characteristic of the man that he 
blamed no one—there was no bitterness, 
nothing corroding in his pain. 

He said nothing to Dana of what he 
suspected, but that night he went to 
Jean and gave her her freedom. She 
refused absolutely to accept it. I never 
knew what took place at that meeting. 
It must have been the keenest suffering 
to them both—Jean never could refer to 
it afterwards without crying. 

It was at this time—and at my sug- 
gestion—that Stephen and Dana both 
went to Europe for an indefinite stay. 

I thought perhaps with both' of them 

. away Jean might return to a saner 
and more natural frame of mind—or 
would at least learn to know her own 
mind. 

After they left she seemed to prefer 
to be alone. I soon felt sure that she 
purposely avoided me, and it was just 
as well for my peace of mind to have it 
so, for I was going through the greatest 
trial and temptation of my whole life 
right then. Only I, the confidant and 
adviser of the three of them, had to fight 
my battle entirely alone. 

It was some weeks later that I dis- 
covered what a serious condition Jean 
was in. I had carried my mother to 
Albany on a little visit to her sister. 
Jean had begged to remain at home. I 
was away about two weeks, and the day 
I got back she sent for me to come up 
to her room. 

She was lying on a couch, dressed in 
& loose robe of her favorite blue, and 
greeted me with a wan little smile. 

I was shocked at her appearance and 
my heart smote me for having neglected 
her. 

"Jean," I cried, in a voice I vainly 
tried to keep steady, *why haven't you 
sent for me before?" 

"Why, I really preferred being alone, you know,” 
she answered, with deepening color; “but for several 
days now, I have been suffering with my head and 
eyes, and—and this morning I cannot see—I cannot 
even see you, Lewis !" 

Well, the weeks after that seem like a dream to me 
now—a horrible, stifling dream. Jean was very ill, 
a complete nervous break-down, and she lost her 
sight entirely, though there was a hope of its being 
restored if she cou.d pull through. 

Everything possih'e was done for her, and I 
scarcely left her side night or day. I cabled to Ste- 
phen and Dana to come home at once, fearful all the 
time that they would be too late; but I had not fully 
realized the strength of her constitution, or taken 
into account at its full value her youth and vitality. 

The day their steamer arrived—it was Christmas 
Eve—she was better, with a good fighting chance for 
recovery. I would not leave the house, but sent the 
carriage for them and met them in the hall. 

“She is better," I said, answering the mute ques- 
tion in Stephen's eyes, *there is some hope now. But 
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she has been restless for several days, and has been 
asking for you and Dana. Dr. Braxton and I both 
agree that it will be better for you to go to her for a 
few moments. She has taken up an idea that you 
have been drowned and it keeps her awake. But 
come into the library, I want to speak to you before 
you see her." Stephen motioned Dana to come too, 


so the three of us went in and closed the door. 


b ` 


Ch ioun e Kuck igiit 


When I told Stephen about Jean’s blindness he 
bowed his head on the table with a groan that nearly 
finished me. Dana stood at a window, his back to us, 
apparently unconscious even of our existence. 

“Come,” I said presently, choking back a sob, “we 
had better go to her now—she is expecting you. She 
is stronger and brighter today," I went on, trying to 
prepare them for the change in her, *but she is very 
ill yet, and her mind often becomes clouded from 
weakness." A 

Stephen rose instantly, his face gray in the dim- 
ness of the room, and went to the window where 
Dana stood motionless. 

“Come, Dana,'boy," he said, taking him gently by 
the arm, *remember, it is you she wants." 

She heard us when we entered the dusk of her 
room, and with a little sobbing gasp tried to raise 
herself up; her eyes, looking unnaturally large in 
her thin white face, seemed to be trying to pierce 
their cloak of darkness to see the face of the man 
she loved. i 

Stephen, with the great self-forgetfulness of his 


Chinese Ruler Requests Southerner's Aid 


UT of the Orient comes a message from the totter- 
ing Manchu dynasty to the American people. 
From among a score of correspondents—English, 
French, German, Russian, Italian, American— 
Yuan Shih-Kai selected Colonel J. K. Ohl, Chief of the 
New York Herald’s China Bureau, to deliver the Manchu 
appeal to America, and through America to the world- 
n addition, it was the first statement made by 
the Premier. i 


Premier Yuan could not have selected an abler or more 
understanding correspondent to convey the Manchu mes- 
sage to the American people. 


Colonel Ohl; who, as stated, is Chief of the China Bu- 
reau of the New York Herald, is a Georgian by adoption. 
He was captured at the early age of 15 by the Atlanta 
Constitution, on which he rose from office boy to reporter, Ohl. 
to night editor, city editor and managing editor; he then 
became its Washington correspondent, pausing only long 


Stephen Looked Down at the Frail Little Form 


enough to accept an appointment as Colonel of the Gov- 
ernor’s staff. 
called to the New York Herald. His present post with the 
Herald carries with it the distinction of being the fore- 
most American correspondent in the Far East. 
wider experience than any other Oriental correspondent, 
having done Cuba, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, the Philip- 
pines, the Malay Peninsular, Burmah and India. Without 
& doubt he is more conversant with the conditions in the 
Orient than any other American. 
whose correspondence in the Herald is signed. Not only 
is Colonel Ohl a Southerner by adoption, but he married 
Miss Maude Annulet Andrews, a niece of the famous 
General 
equalled only by his wonderful eloquence. 
was on the Constitution staff when she married Colonel 
They have a charming daughter. with whom they 
were on the way to Georgia when the Chinese revolution 
forced Colonel Ohl to return to the Orient. 
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devotion, motioned Dana forward; and Dana, too, 
forgot everything but Jean and his love for her, and 
went to her silently, unable to speak to her for tears; 
kneeling by her bed he took her wasted little hand in 
his and held it against his lips. 

At first she smiled, and seemed satisfied, but pres- 
ently she drew her hand away and passed it over his 
face, slowly, painfully, then let it drop heavily to her 
side, while she turned her face away as 
though she were verv tired and wished 
to sleep. 

I was standing on the other side of the 
bed, and I leaned over her anxiously. 

“What is it, Jean dear?’ I whispered. 
*Isn't everything all right?’ 

Two big tears slipped from under her 
dark lashes and rolled down her cheeks. 

“I am — sorry, Lewis," she faltered, 
wearily; “I tried — but don’t you re- 

member that it is Dana I’ve been 

wanting? He must have been drowned 
after all." 

‘For a moment I was completely 
puzzled, then dimly the light of un- 
derstanding began to break across my 

mind. 

“That is Dana, Jean dear," I said, 
speaking slowly and distinctly. 

She shook her head with a petulant 
little frown. 


lously; “but my heart knows." 

I beckoned to Stephen where he stood 
just outside the door, and he came and 
took Dana’s place by her side. He 
slipped his arm softly under her head 
and drew it to an easy position against 
his breast — I had seen him do it so 
often in the old days when Jean's head 
ached. 

Up went the wan ghost of a hand 
again and fluttered feebly over his face. 
She gave a sobbing sigh of perfect con- 
tentment. 

*Dana," she murmured brokenly. 

Stephen looked down at the frail little 
form lying in his arms, his eyes full of 
the agony of love. 

“Are you happy, Jean?” he asked her 
with wistful tenderness. 

At the sound of his voice I saw a puz- 
zled expression steal over her face; she 
tried to raise her hand, but the effort 
was too much for her and she turned to- 
ward me appealingly. 

“Lewis, tell me," she half whispered. 
“Who is it?" 

I leaned over from the other side of 
the bed where I stood watching her, and answered 
with quiet earnestness : 

“You know I wouldn't dec^ive you, Jean. 
Stephen who is holding you." 

I have always regretted since that Stephen missed 
the dawning of perfect understanding that illumin- 
ated Jean's face at my words;: but looking down 
on her as he did, he could not see it, and what he 
said was characteristic of the man's utter selfless- 
ness. 

“It is only Stephen, Jean darling," he told her in a 
tone that struck me as being the acme of pathos, 
“but Dana is here if you want him." 

It was then she turned the full light of her radiant 
smile upon him. 

*No, no," she whispered exultantly, *I want no one 
but you, Stephen, and Fm glad—so glad! Didn't I 
tell Lewis that my heart knew ?" 

Dana heard and saw it all and quietly left the 
room. I followed him more slowly. 

I think we both tried to bind up our broken hearts 
and bear ourselves like men. 
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“I am blind," she whispered, tremu- 
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small hands, and by plain sewing, to sup- 
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Eave the revealing tail an angry 


top, and Lucian gave an abrupt 


‘tion, and one for sight of whom 


Word, he, Lucian Lawrence, had 
mier to his concealing lair 
the deity of all chief joys, and 


Being the Story of a Boy Who Believed, 


[17 INT we goin' to get no 
turkey, really, for 
Christmas?" inquired 
Lucian, with the as- 

and indignation 

natural to seven-and-a-half. “Why not, mammy, 
dear?" 

“Because we are poor, dearest—awfully poor." 

“Don’t God love poor people? Why don't He per- 
vide a turkey? I heard the minister say onct, ‘The 
Lord will pervide’.” 

“Perhaps He will,” returned the widow, 
wearily; she could not bear to voice her 
own bitter doubts of any such happy 
solution. 

“If He ’fuses at the last moment, we just 
as well to have a wabbit.” Lucian still 
kept his baby w’s. “You know I gotter 
bow an’ narrows. TIl kil us a wabbit. 
Will the Lord be will:n' to help me kill the 
wabbit?” 

“No, no, Lucian. He drops us into the 
world and says, ‘There’s your rabbit. 
Catch it if you can!” 

“Then I'll 'tend to the whole business 
myself," retorted Lucian. “Aint but three 
weeks to Christmas now, an' I gotter prac- 
tice hard. I might get one fer supper 
tonight, and sev'ral on Christmas day." 

He took down his bow and arrows, and 
Strode forth importantly, his mother's 
warning not to go far falling on a well- 
meaning but abstracted spirit. 

' For two whole hours Lucian followed 

the quest of a possible “wabbit”. He 

would have liked some roast hare that very 
moment; for, while Lucian got three meals 

a day, they were never square ;aeals, and 

the boy was, to the widow’s helpless 

anguish, decidedly underfed. 

She owned : tiny place, and attempted, 
by the sale of butter from a rather discour- 
aged cow, through the sale of vegetables 
from a small garden worked by her own 


port the growing boy and herself; but, 
although Alicia Lawrence was neat and 
assiduously, desperately diligent, she had 
neither the business ability nor the physical strength 
to drive away the black wolf always whining and 
Scratching at her little door. 

Something of all this Lucian vaguely realized, and 
it added a soldierly determination to his search for 
a Sacrificial rabbit. Suddenly something very like 
a hare shot out of some weeds, and Lucian, after 
twanging off a wildly cireumambient, innocuous 
arrow, dropped his bow and madly pursued, bare- 
handed, the fleeing game. It ran, still in the tall 
weeds, up a small, narrow hollow, not far from 
Lucian’s own house. This hollow was too rocky to 
plant, and its limestone ledges soon ran to a focus, 
bringing the ravine to an end. But right there the 
rabbit disappeared bodily into a hole in the hill, and 
Lucian fearlessly, and easily, followed it; for even 
a large bear could have crawled through the opening, 
Which had hitherto been cunningly concealed not 
only by weeds and still green briar vines, but by a 
thin, gray slab of rock, now 
flung aside. Tracks, larger than 
any hare could make, might 
have warned Lucian of larger 
game; but he was hard on the 
dark-bodied “rabbit’s” haunches 
how, and not until he was well 
inside the cave and was grab- 
bing the game by a jerking, in- 
dignant tail, did he realize that 
his rabbit had changed into a 
very ordinary, very exasperated 
kitty-cat, 

“Nasty old thing!” shouted 
the disappointed hunter. He 


little jerk, then let the protest- 
ing tabby go, and stared about 
him. Light sifted broadly down 
from a rift in the cavern's hill 


Vell of joy. If he had not 
found a rabbit, he had cornered 
a far more evanescent proposi- 


is very soul had yearned; ina 


e cave rang to the hunter's 
Shout of “Santa Claus !” 
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The white-bearded, white-haired occupant of the 

cave sat regarding Lucian keenly; but he made no 

answer beyond à dubious “Fumph!” and the in- 

quiry, ^How'd you happen to come here, kid?" 
Lucian eyed his questioner, then said: 


* A-chasin' of a wabbit what turned into a cat. I’m 


“Santa Claus!” 


awfully glad I found you, Santa Claus. You are 
Santa Claus, aint you? You aint goin’ to turn into 
somepin’ else, like that wabbit?” 

“T can’t say what I may turn into later. I'm Santa 
Claus right now—if you like. I wonder, I sure 
wonder, kid, if I can trust you?" 

“Mammy-dear trusts me. I'll soon be growed up. 
I'm nearly growed now. Do you always live in here? 
D'you like it?" 

*Like this derned place!" 
more vigorously denunciatory 
deserved. 

It was only a small cave, perhaps twenty feet wide 
and scarcely fifty long, but it was a pretty good 
hiding place for Santa Claus, because a small rill of 
water ran through a corner of it, and a break in its 
hillside roof would let out smoke if one had a fire, 
which Santa Claus had not, nor any bedding. In 
truth, as to furnishings, Santa Claus seemed to be 


His tone was perhaps 
than the shelter 
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a Widow and a Fugitive 


By CLINTON DANGERFIEL! 


uncomfortably situated; also he 
confessed to a very painful 
sprained knee, and, of all sur- 
prising things in the world, to 
being hungry; indeed his tired 
eyes had, in the light streaming down from the hole 
above, quite a wolfish gleam. Lucian was rather 
appalled. Santa Claus wanting food! Santa Claus! 

“We got an awful unsassfac’try cupboard at my 
house,” Lucian explained, nervously; “it don’t never 
haye enough of nothin’ in it, but mebbe I can get 
you some crackers an’ milk; ‘blue-John’ 
milk, you know. I don’t like ‘blue-John’ ; 
but the other kind has butter in it an’ we 
skim off the cream an’ sell it an’—” 

“For God's sake’ go home and get me 
any kind of grub!" Santa Claus rasped, 
hoarsely. “I’m starving! But remember 
—nobody’s to know but your ma.” 

Lucian obeyed, aghast. Breathlessly he 
hurried home; breathlessly he told his 
story of Santa Claus’ amazing and sorry 
plight. 

His mother listened, in mingled pity and 
fright; she understood at once that the 
man was simply a refugee from the law; 
whether innocent or guilty she had no 
means of knowing. But she did know that 
he had trusted to Lucian’s baby sense of 
mercy and honor, and that the trust must 
not be betrayed. 

Resolutely she went to the ‘‘unsassfac’- 
try cupboard’; it justified the epithet; 
there was very little in it. But she took 
out the pitcher of “blue-John”, and all the 
crackers which were to have constituted 
their supper. So provided, she and 
"Lucian hurried to Santa Claus; Lucian 
shrieking with joy because of the thrills 
the whole affair gave him. 

Santa Claus' eyes dilated over the food ; 
he scarcely stopped to say “thank you" be- 
fore he ate and drank, fiercely and chok- 
ingly. When he had finished he said, 
mournfully, “I could eat that much again, 
and more!” 

Lucian’s mother flushed. She was 
standing in the down stream of light, her 
shawl caught together by her small right hand, 
was thrown back from her head and the sunlight, 
falling on her lustrously golden hair, gave her a 
wonderful halo; as a frame for a face of small, 
delicate, charmingly cut features, starred by two 
seriously lovely, dark-blue eyes. But Santa Claus, 
fixing a keen gaze on her, noted not only her beauty, 
but also the pinched look of her pretty face. 

“Girl!” he exclaimed, roughly, ‘“you’ve been 
starved yourself !" 

*Indeed, you're mistaken," she returned, hastily. 

But Lucian observed, mournfully, “We shall be 
tonight; for she has done brought you all our sup- 
per; an’ even that didn’t fill you up. You mus’ be 
a nacheral eater.” 

“T sure am,” returned Santa Claus, sadly. Then 
he added, firmly, “Play outside a bit, little fellow, 
I want to talk to your mother a few minutes.” 

“About Christmas?’ demanded Lucian. 

“Maybe!” was the reply. 

“About what chu goin’ give me 
an’ her that day ?" 

“Maybe. Now, get out, kid." 
As Lucian disappeared the man 
added, gently, “You'll not be 
afraid of me? I’m that crippled 
I can hardly move, anyway— 
hurt my knee. But this beard 
and wig’s only a disguise; I aint 
thirty yet.” He took them off, 
impatiently, revealing a manly, 
though haggard face, brown 
hair, and browner eyes, looking 
honestly into hers. 

"Im never afraid of anyone 
in. distress,” Alicia Lawrence 
said, simply. 

“Then listen; I aint bad, 
though you've only my word for 
it. Over the Alabama line there 
was a rich feller’s son, named 
Conway; he and me ran togeth- 
er considerable, which his father 
never liked. Jim Conway and 
his dad never hit it off together, 
anyway; Jim kinder hated the 
old man for his sour ways, and 
he was always saying he'd rath- 
er be a stevedore and run free 
than to be at old man Conway's 
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beck and call, bitted and bridled by, the old man's 
money. Jim was kinder high tempered himself, 
though, and one afternoon we had a pretty fierce 
quarrel over nothin’. We was out roamin' around 
together when this happened. Well, we parted in 
bad feelings. I went home. Next thing I knew, that 
night, a friend of mine come flyin’ to the house, 
where mother an’ me lived alone, and told me rd 
better pull out; for my quarrel with Jim Conway 
had been overheard (even to my saying ‘I’d settle 
with him’) by two farmers who passed, and who 
stood to listen. Later on, on what was called Dead- 
man’s Bluff, above where the river made a whirlpool 
of rapids, Jim’s hat, with a bullet hole through it, 
was found; my knife, which he’d borrowed the day 
before, with blood stains on that, was there too; but 
no Jim! Immediate inference was—I'd shot him 
and thrown him in the river. Well—I wouldn't pull 
out; I was innocent, and I made sure Jim would 
turn up. I was arrested, jailed, and Jim didn't re- 
appear. f 

“But what did turn up was more circumstantial 
evidence against me. And then, after draggin’ the 
river for days, they found, twenty miles down 
stream, caught on a piece of timber that had helped 
to float it off, a body which was just like a torn 
sponge; 
said it was Jim. Then I did get scared! I escaped, 
and old man Conway put a price on me of five thou- 
sand dollars, cash on delivery. Jim was his only 
child, and the minute Jim was dead the old man for- 
got their rows, forgot everything but just Jim—and 
settlin' with me. 

*Well, that was six months ago, and I've been à 
fugitive. I sneaked back to see mother; found she 
was dead, and old man Conway moved away. I 
started back West, ridin' the bumpers, got spilt off 
in a freight wreck and limped into this place; I 
useter visit here as a boy, and I knew about this 
cave. I hid here, like the starving grisly I am. 
Lord, how hungry I've been! but I can scarcely 
crawl Now,” he added with a touch of bravado, 
*what you goin' to do about me?" 

*Feed you and keep your secret." Alicia Lawrence 
spoke very quietly. ‘Because your voice rings true. 
I do believe you're innocent." 

*[—you—" He gulped down something ‘troubling 
his throat; then he added roughly: *How can you 
afford to feed me? You look half fed yourself ! 
Where's your husband, anyway?" 

*Dead. He—he wasn’t good to me, so I could not 
be very sorry. I was scarcely fifteen when I married 


him." 
“Hm! Must ’a’ been a devil sure enough to be bad 
to yow. So you're fighting it out alone?" 


“I’m trying to make a home for my boy. There— 
theres a wealthy woman would adopt him. But— 
he's all I’ve got. Never mind about what provisions 
I have. You sha’n’t starve, nor want for bedding, 
nor fire when it's safe to have it. I may be able to 
cure your knee, When it's well you can make your 
way back West and get work. But rou must be care- 
ful here; for old Mr. Conway moved here and lives 
searcely a half à mile away—I know his story; it's 
the same man." 

“Then I will have to be careful; but you—I can’t 
tell you—never was much on words—what I think 
of your sharing your provender, your time, your good 


` will with me!” 


“I believe you are innocent," she reiterated simply, 
with all a woman's confidence in her own generous 
instincts, *and I mean to cure your knee." 


O Lucian there followed, wonderful days. What's 
more delicious than sharing a secret? His 
mother invariably took him with her when she went 
to the cavern; she maintained, in her informal nurs- 
ing of this necessitous stranger, a sweet, womanly 
reserve and dignity. For Santa Claus of the Cavern, 
those days grew dearer even than they were to Lu- 
cian. True he was on very short commons, and to a 
‘nacheral eater" this is always quite painful; but he 
endured his slight rations joyfully in the pleasure of 
twice a day of seeing his gentle nurse. I must ad- 
mit that it didn’t take Santa Claus long to discover 
that, as his knee grew rapidly better his heart grew 
rapidly worse; until finally he realized that it was 
terribly sick with a longing to offer itself to this pale, 
sweet girl-widow. But Santa Claus had only a heart 
to offer; nothing more. He was a penniless suspect ; 
always in grave danger; so he held his tongue on 
the intricate subject of love; but he raged bitterly 
against the privations he knew she endured against 
the pathetic sharpness of starvation in her sweet 
face; against the fear haunting her days that she 
must eventually give Lucian up to that childless wife, 
who coveted her one wee lamb, and who was cunning 
enough, and cruel enough, to let hunger beleaguer the 
mother into acceptance of the victor’s terms. 
Sometimes unexpected largesses from Providence 
would relieve the situation; as, for instance, when a 
neighbor sent a present of a lavish box of cookies for 
Lucian; or when once the big Tom cat belonging to a 
farmer down the road, killed a rabbit in juxtaposi- 
tion to Lucian, who “shood off” the feline and brought 
the hare home, in firm conviction that God had in- 


it could as well have been a tramp, but they . 
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structed the cat. Still the main routine remained 
the same; except that it grew cumulatively worse; 
and when Santa Claus of the Cavern announced him- 
self able to walk again, and asked if he might come, 
under cover of night, to spend Christmas Eve with 
them, the young mother could not restrain her tears. 
“Yes, come!” she sobbed. “But I’ve only a little 
skimmed milk and a single biscuit to divide between 
the three of us.” 


T was a very sober Santa Claus who came to the 

little house. Once there, he realized, to its des- 
perate fullness, her poverty. She found a chance to 
tell him, in a voice too heart-broken for tears, that 
tomorrow was Lucian’s last day with her. Hunger, 
the other woman’s chief ally, had conquered at last; 
the boy would be physically stunted if he didn’t get 


.unskimmed milk and plenty of generous food. 


“Shell take him body and soul,” Lucian's mother 
added in the same strained, tearless voice. “I’m 
never to see him again—never !” 

Never! Never! The words rang in the ears of 
Santa Claus like a bell for the dead. Never! And 
he was hampered in every way. In time, under an- 
other name, he might make good; but too late to 
save the woman he loved from this inexpressible 
anguish of surrender. 

“Its going to kill me," she said quietly. Looking 
into her drawn, agonized eyes he fully believed her, 


She South 
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Now, the heart of the South is beating high 
` With a hope too strong for fear 
And our factory towns raise towards the sky 
Their chimneys tall; and the bright sparks fly 
O'er a smiling land, as the trains roll by 
To the loaded steamer's pier. 


For the white bolls in the cotton fields 

Are strewn like the Northern snow 
And around the hills with their wealth of ore 
To the very edge of the blue Gulf's shore 
The cane-flats sweep with their sugared store, 


And the waving rice plants grow. 


If a Memory's left of a darkened day. 
And there's just a dash of pain 
Let it pass away when the slow wind blows 
From the palm-set Gulf o'er the cotton rows, 
With e sweet soft breath j just the Southland 
nows, 
With its sunshine and its rain. 


and a red sea of misery encompassed his spirit. But 
Lucian thought him never more charming than that 
evening; for Santa Claus devised so many boy- 
games, and told so many stories, that Lucian forgot 
the faint sensation troubling his little stomach. 


CROSS the nearest fields flashed the Christmas 

Eve village lights. Happiest of all the homes 
was that of the Methodist minister; because he him- 
self was fifty years full of such peace and good will 
that it influenced and blessed and, as you might say, 
“happyfied” his whole household. But of course, 
even on Christmas Eve, a parson cannot belong to 
himself; so when ten o'clock came and a tall stran- 
ger rang, asking to “see the preacher a minute," 
Parson Macomb's wife pleasantly admitted him, the 
more that he carried a sleeping boy in his arms and 
was himself white-haired and voluminously white- 
bearded. His request that he might see the minister 
alone brought him into a quiet study, and there he 
faced the ugly, kindly, beloved countenance and 
small, but piercing, gray eyes of Parson Macomb. 

The stranger gently laid the sleeping child on the 
leather sofa; then he stood up to Parson Macomb. 

“Once I heard a friend of mine speak of you. I 
aint very much on preachers. But she said you 
were the right kind.” - 

“I try to be." 

“You look like you're square. Anyway, I must 
trust you. It’s my last throw. That boy there is 
starving—so is his mother. I’ve got a chance to fix 
'em up. I can give the boy a Christmas present 
right if you'll go with me to old man Conway's now. 
I aint asking you anything but this: see that the 
boy gets fair play. Will you come?" 

“T don't understand— 

“You aint expected to. Will you come?” 

“But you should explain—” 

“The matter will explain itself, and it’s square 
and fair. I reckon you’d not ask more?” 

Parson Macomb was curiously learned in men; 
some preachers are full of Greek and Latin and 
wordy discourse; he was full of a sound knowledge 
of human nature, and he could size up a man’s 
points with amazing swiftness. He went to old 
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man Conway's and the stranger, carrying the 
sleeping boy, went with him. 

They were admitted to the sullen presence of old 
man Conway, a bitter-eyed, angular, brooding soli- 
tary, who surveyed the trio resentfully. The 
stranger kept no one waiting. 

“There’s a reward out, Mr. Conway, by you,” he 
began, in hoarse, low tones, “of five one-thousand- 
dollar bills for the capture and delivery to you (you 
havin’ got yourself sworn in as a deputy, the hand- 
bill says) of Anthony Lyons. This boy has located 
him and, with my help, will put him into your 
hands tonight—on receipt of your money. They 
say your word’s as good as your bond; so is mine.” 

The brooding dropped instantly from old man 
Conway’s face as the white-bearded stranger spoke; 
he was wild with excitement at the finish. Running 
to his safe, he unlocked it and, with shaking fingers, 
snatched out the little package of bills. 

*Here they are! Deliver up Anthony Lyons, and 
it’s yours." 

*No; it's the boy's." 

*What do I care? But I must have Lyons first. 
His death would be the sweetest thing on earth to 
me. You must be reliable, since Macomb is here; 
but the boy don't get that money till you deliver the 
goods." 

*Put the bills in Parson Macomb's hands; then if 
I make good, he'll see the boy gets the cash." 

“To sell a captive tonight of all nights!” ex- 
claimed Parson Macomb. “Man, I thought I saw 
goodness in your eyes! But to sell a fellow-creature 
on Christmas Eve—” 

“Hold the money!” interrupted the stranger, and, 
to Parson Macomb’s astonishment, there was that 
in his eyes which enforced obedience; the minister 
held the bills reluctantly, almost angrily. 

“When this matter’s finished,’ continued the 
stranger to Macomb, “take the boy and the money 
to his mother, Alicia Lawrence; you know her. 
The boy asked to sleep with me; she doesn’t even 
know he’s gone. Don’t be long gettin’ him back. 
Tell her I say that other woman need never worry 
her again. You see, there was a rich, childless 
party, trying to get the boy, knowin’ he and the 
mother are pretty well starved now.” 

Turning toward old man Conway, who was listen- . 
ing impatiently, waiting impatiently, the stranger, 
with a couple of swift movements, shed wig and 
beard, and said, coolly, in his own clear voice: 

“I’m your man, Anthony Lyons, delivered to you 
by Lucian Lawrence. Shall we go over to the jail?” 


HEN Parson Macomb, a sleeping boy in his 

arms and five thousand dollars in his pocket, 
started for the young widow’s home, he was dazed 
and shaken; but a text rode his memory in vivid 
letters: “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” Would that 
be the end for Anthony Lyons? Would the ultimate 
sacrifice be demanded of him? And Macomb had 
graver fears than merely the slow, parleying law. 
For old man Conway had venomously, openly, 
boasted that if he once got his hands on Anthony 
Lyons there would be a lynching inside of twenty- 
four hours. And Christ’s birthday, being universally 
a day of intemperance, Macomb intuitively feared 
for what tomorrow might bring forth. 

The good parson had reason. Next morning, with 
Lyons waiting trial in jail, the village saloons ran 
with free whisky; paid agents of Conway's: whis- 
pered here and there, to half-drunken ears, the 
incendiary words that best breed passionate con- 
demnation of any supposed offender. Some shook 
their heads, but in the eyes of many a spark began 
to burn. à 

There was never a more beautiful day; overhead, 
clear skies; underfoot, a sparkling crust glistened 
in the bright sunshine; but by noon, just when most 
Christmas dinners were ready to be “dished up", 
there was uneasiness, commotion, excitement, some 
of it pleasurable, some mixed with deadly anxiety, 
in the very air. And the jail doors swung wide; the 
sheriff lay stunned and bound; the jailer was no 
better off, and the one prisoner was gone. 

Even a new-comer, cantering into the town on à 
lean pony, recognized the class of disturbance, as he 
called to a group of gesticulating small boys: 

“What’s goin’ on here anyway? Men all gone and 
jail busted! A Iynchin'?" 

"They're goin’ to hang Anthony Lyons fer mur- 
derin old man Conway’s son, Jim!’ shrieked a 
freckled-faced lad, whose father had cuffed him 
back from the expedition. “An’ they wouldn't let 
me—" 

But a mighty burst of invective from the new- . 
comer startled the lad into silence. Then— 

“Hang Lyons! Where?” shouted the rider. 

“At ther iron bridge a mile up that pike there,” 
whimpered the lad. “But whadder you wanter 
know fer?” 

“Because I’m Jim Conway!” yelled the stranger, 
and raced forward like an arrow from a tensely- 
strung bow. “God!” he groaned as he galloped, . 
“can’t a man play a settlin’ joke on a aggravatin’ | 
father without such a punishment as this? What'll 
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reach that seething, silly, tiger- 


— I do; how'll I live, if I don't get 
~ there in time?" 


_ thony Lyon's neck, and, clear- 
his last thoughts returning to the 


- bought for the woman of his 


= dental 


Alas! he could not possibly 
ish mob in time. 

Before he ever learned the 
truth, a rope was around An- 


eyed, with a steady countenance, 
happiness he had so desperately 


heart, the prisoner 
eternity. 

But in that moment Alicia 
‘Lawrence, fresh from an acci- 
learning of his peril, 
seemed, as she darted through 
the crowd on the bridge, to spring 
from nowhere. She ran to him, 
her small, swift hands dragged 
open the noose and flung it from 
his throat. 

A roar from the mob rose at 
her interference; instantly she 
turned to face them, her hands, 
behind her, stil clutching An- 
thony Lyons. 

She poured out such an appeal 
to wait and hear her that the 
maudlin crowd did fall back and 
did listen while she told Lyons' 
Story. It was a tale to move any 
man in his senses; but too many 
of this crowd were quite bereft 
of theirs. 

To her infinite despair and hor- 
ror, she gained only a respite. At 
old man Conway’s shouted de- 
nunciation that it was “just a 
girl’s sentimental tale", they 
closed again around the prisoner. 

Yet Alicia Lawrence had won, 


was facing 


— after all; for at that second a 


Striped candy. 


.horse's feet thundered on the bridge, and Jim Con- 
.way flung himself from the smoking animal in time 
to offer indisputab!e evidence of his secure survival, 
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UNCLE 


Alicia Lawrence Darted Through the Crowd on the Bridge 


and to turn old man Conway’s wild hate of Lyons 
into a passionate desire to thrash the returned prodi- 
gal within the proverbial inch of his life, as Jim 
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hurriedly explained that the bul- 
let hole in the hat was the nat- 
ural result of using it for a prac- 
tice target in an idle moment, 
alone, two days before; that the 
blood on the borrowed knife had 
been from a careless eut on Jim's 
own finger ; that he had not meant 
to drop the knife, but that he had 
wilfully-left the hat in the hope 
his father would- find it, think 
him drowned, and regret the way 
he had *picked on his.only son". 

"You'd orter be *picked on' with 
‘an inch hickory,” shrieled the 
justly indignant father. “S'pose I 

. (d rile you some; look what you 
come nigh doin’! Looky here, Mr. 
Lyons,” he adCe^, anxiously; “as 
you got the five thousand, will 
you call it square atwixt us?" 

Anthony nodded grimly, then 
turned from the repentant clam- 
ors around him to walk quietly 
home w.tn Alicia, while old man 
Conway went wrathfully off with 
his returned prodigal; but his re- 
cent fright, and his painful expe- 
rience in earning his own living, 
had reduced the recalcitrant Jim 
to such meekness that his father 
was somewhat consoled. 

Lucian welcomed his mother 
and her companion with a yelp of 
genuine joy, which was repeated 
when Anthony swung him aloft 
to his broad shoulders. 

In the girl-mother’s home there 
was such a Christmas as only 
those newly delivered from peril 
into joy may know, and when 
Alicia Lawrence said, through 
happy tears, “How could you do 
such a thing just for me?’ An- 

thony Lyons found courage to stammer out his love. 

And before nightfall Santa Claus of the Cavern was 

again asking for Parson Macomb, who went, joyfully. 
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In Which It Is Shown That “Sandy Claws Comes Ter Good Chilluns" 


OWN near the bayou bank a cabin hugged 
the shade of a great live oak. The dra- 
peries of Spanish moss touched the eaves, 
and gave it a sheltered look. In front of it 


slipped the dark water of the bayou, and below it the - 


cypress trees rose gnarled and twisted from the ooze 
of a dismal swamp. To the rear was a field or two, 
and from the left there wound the trail that led to the 
plantation road, past the big house, and on to that 
mysterious distant country which held towns, and 


- railroads, and all sorts of curious things. 


Cynthia's horizon was thus bounded. Once she had 
gone up to the big house with her mother, who left 
her on tue back steps, awed by the magnificence of 
her surroundings, and gazing wonderingly at the 
flaxen-haired baby of the house, playing with a doll. 
Cynthia was six years old, and she had never been 
to town, and she had never seen a doll. An older 
child came out and graciously gave her a stick of 
Cynthia did not know what to do 
with it—she had never seen a stick of candy before— 
and its taste was something she could never forget. 

Cynthia's father was a trifling negro. Half the 
time he was away—no one knew where. His wife 
worked the crops—what crops they were. Captain 
Wallace let them stay on at the cabin down in the 
bend of the bayou more out of sympathy for Ann 
than for any other reason: certainly none for Dred, 
her father. Dred was surly, and impudent when 
drinking: lazy and shiftless when not. He would 
disappear for months at a time, and reappear to re- 
main awhile at the cabin. 

Naturally the girl grew as some shy denizen of 
Wood and covert. She knew all the paths and trails 
of the swamp. She knew the haunts of quail and 
rabbit, and how to trap them. To her Nature had 
unfolded the choicest secrets. She knew where the 
black haws were in the greatest abundance in fall: 


the best persimmons and paw-paws. The luscious 
Swamp blackberries were hers in summer, and odor- - 


ous plums and musendines. 

Thus she lived until that day when she went to the 

ouse with Ann. Up to that time she knew nothing 
of artificial wants—she had few thoughts beyond her 
f ediate environment. 

Then that doll—the candy—the pile of toys on the 
back porch—she plied her mother with questions 


bout them. 
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*Dem's Chrismus gif's, chile," answered the woman 
wearily. “Dem’s Chrismus gif’s whut ole Sandy 
Claws brung dem wite chillun.” 

“What's Sandy Claws; mammy ?" 

"He's er ole man whut comes ter good chilluns 
Chrismus time, en brings ’em candy, an’ nuts, an’ 
toys—dolls en sich.” 

“Does he come ter niggers?” 

“Sometimes, honey,” the woman answered. The 
walk up to the house had about taken her breath— 
she had gone to beg of Mrs. Wallace something for 
the pain in her chest—the constant, racking cough— 
the loss of strength. That morning she had spit up 
a speck of blood. 

“Will he come to see me?" persisted the child, anx- 
iously. 

“T reckon so—hit aint long twell Chrismus—en if 
daddy comes back—Sandy Claws don’ come ’roun’ 
less’n chillun's daddy is at home.” 


WILD thought had entered the woman’s mind— 
if her husband did come back with some money 
she would see the child had something for Christmas. 


Some premonition of what was coming must have. 


stirred her heart—some inner knowledge that before 
another Christmas came she would no longer be with 
the lonely little girl, and she was drawn to her. Life 
had been too strenuous with Ann to waste much time 
in tenderness. She had gone her toil-marked trail 
alone, and left the child to grow up as best she might. 

Regrets—a feeling that she had not been to her 
baby what she might have been—entered her heart, 
and, therefore, to please Cynthia, she talked inces- 
santly about Christmas: she explained all about 
dolls, and toy pianos, and the illimitable supply of 
candy Santa Claus had—how he only came to chil- 
dren who were good, and helpful. 

There was a strong streak of emotionalism in Ann 
—there is in all negroes—and her silent and largely 
solitary life had accentuated it. Fragments of Scrip- 
ture she had heard at camp-meetings were jumbled 
in her mind, but such as they were, she endeavored 
to teach them to Cynthia with the passing days. She 
knew now it was necessary—for once the blood had 
bubbled right up through her lips, and she knew her 
stay was growing short. 

“Will Sandy Claws come ter see me, mammy?" 
asked the child hopefully. 


“Maybe, chile—if you loves dem whut does you 
wrong, an’ is good an’ kine ter ever’body. God 
knows whut you’s doin’, an’ He knows whut’s in 
yore heart. ‘Love yo’ enemies,’ says de Good Book.” 

*Whut's er ‘enemy’ ?” 

“Somebody whut does you wrong.” 

“Does God tell Sandy Claws ter come ter see chil- 
luns?” 

“I reckon $0, honey; I guess him an’ God has er 
talk *fore Ole Sandy starts out, en God says ter 'im, 
‘You be sure ter go ter see all de chilluns whut's been 
£ood en loves dey enemies, en does good ter dem 
whut's done 'em mean—me an’ you'll make hit up ter 
'em, Sandy'." 


The days passed, and no word of Dred. Against 
the fact that he might not come, Ann had twenty-five 
cents she had gotten by selling holly branches at the 
big house for Thanksgiving—she could not bear to 
disappoint the child whose every thought was of 
Christmas. 

"Sandy Claws a-comin’!” Cynthia would cry de- 
lightedly when the stream of small sparks went 
crackling up the chimney from the back log. 

“Sandy Claws a-comin'|" she would wake and 
whisper at night to herself as she heard the eerie ery 
of the wild geese winging south. Her mother had 
told her Santa sent tlie geese ahead of him to look 
for places for him to stop—Santa lived up where the 
geese came from, where it was cold— where there 
was snow all the time. 

Two nights before Christmas the child was sitting 
in her mother's lap, listening again to the intermin- 
able story of how Santa Claus would come down the 
chimney and the treasures he would bring. 

There was a hurried rustling of dry leaves outside 
—a body lurched against the Coor—a hurried knock. 

“Lemme in—quick, Ann, hits me—Dred—lemme 
in—dey’s atter me!” 

There was alarm in the voice, deadly fear. The 
woman rose, hands clutched upon her shrunken 
bosom—eyes staring with fear. The firelight flick- 
ered, and a vague terror seized the child, who clung 
to her skirts. 

“Open dis door, dammit, I tells you dey’s atter me 
—dis is Dred—I gotter change mer clo’es!” She shot 
back the bolt, and the negro staggered in. 

“Wh—who’s atter you, Dred?’ quayered the wife. 
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A Typewriter 


Opportunity! 


]f you need a typewriter now, or if 
you will need one in the future, here's 
your chance—Get a World-Famous 
Model 3 Oliver at Half Price, only. $50, 
and. you have 10 months to pay. No 
deposit. No interest. Shipped on ap- 
proval anywhere. i de Adice 
.. Without qualifications of any kind the 
Regular Standard. No. 3 Oliver Type- 
writer. Perfect in every detail. Not 


shop-worn, damaged or inferior in any 

way. . A full $100 value. © Metal Cover, 

Tools and Big Information Book. Pro- 

tected by Standard Guarantee. 

Act NOW and Save $50 on this 
Standard Visible Writer 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Visible Writing—Every letter in plain sight as soon as 


'printed. A machine isn’t modern now without this neces- 


sary feature. 

Universal Keyboard With 84 Characters—This is the 
keyboard adopted by all standard typewriters, 

Hard Steel Type Faces—These make a sharp, clear-cut 
impression, making beautiful work and giving letters of 
distinction. 

Perfect Alignment—The U-shaped Type-bar, the Oliver’s 
most distinctive feature, gives a very wide. bearing. On 
the ngrrow bearing even slight wear will destroy the 
alignment, making some letters above or below the line. 

Carbon Copies—The U-shaped type-bar, with its down 
stroke, makes possible a power in the impression that no 
other machine can give. You can get twenty carbons if 
you want them. 

Spacing—Variable spacing device is instantly adjustable 
‘to write on ruled lines or on unruled paper. 

Ruled Lines—Draws horizontal or vertical lines with 
type and ribbon. 

Color Writing—The Oliver originated the two-color 
writing. 

Cards, Bills, Statements, Labels and all Memorandums 
written with ease and dispatch on this handy machine. 

Simplicity—Not lumbered with fads of little practical 
value that reduce mechanical efficiency and keep a 


‘machine constantly out of order. Less than one-third as 


many parts as the other machines. "There is practically no 
wear-out to this sturdy typewriter. 

Light Action—Actual tests with pressure gauge show the 
action to be the lightest to be found on any typewriter. 

Portable, Compact—The lightest of all standard ma- 
chines, 

Efficient—It will do any practical thing that any type- 
writer will do. 

Complete—Metal case, baseboard, tools, etc., accompany 
each machine. 

Easy to Learn—Fdaborate instruction book is a part of 
the equipment. It is so plain and the machine is so 
simple that you can become an efficient operator with a 
few days’ practice. 

Guaranteed—This machine is in perfect condition and is 
guaranteed for one year against any defect in materials or 
workmanship. If, in any respect, you find it not entirely 
as represented, return it without a cent of cost to you. 

Give us your shipping instructions on attached coupon, 
along with two references, and we will ship you the 
machine, without any advance payment. You keep the 


machine five days, examine it, use it, give it any test, call 


in your friends and ask their advite. If for any cause you 
do not wish to keep it, return it at our expense.» If you 
want the machine for your own, pay $5.00 down and $5.00 
& month for nine months. No interest on the deferred 


"payments. No chattel mortgages. No collectors. 


Get this machine started to you quickly by filling out 
and mailing today this coupon, 


Trial Order Coupon 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
159 GF State St., Chicago, Ill, 
Gentlemen: 

Ship me Oliver Typewriter, Model No. 3, on ap- 
proval, f. o. b. Chicago. 

If entirely satisfactory, I agree to remit $5.00 
within 5 days from date I receive the machine, and 
$5.00 each month thereafter for 9 months, until the 
full purchase price of $50.00 is paid. Otherwise I 
wil return the typewriter to you at your expense, 
It is understood that the title will remain in you 
until the purchase price is paid in full. 
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“Nemmine — gimme dem pants an’ dat 
coat, wrop ’em in er bundle, quick; I gotter 
swim dat bayou!” 

His clothes were in tatters from briers— » 
from thorns, and the lance-like leaves of 
cane and bear grass. His hat was gone—he 
grabbed a ragged felt from the wall. He 
was ashy from fear, and ravenous with hun- 
ger. He snatched a piece of cold hoecake 
from the table and gulped at it, while draw- 
ing a string about the bundle of coat and 
pants. 

Cynthia stood in the door holding it, won- 
dering—and overjoyed Christmas was two 
days off—Daddy had come—she had been a 
£ood girl—and Sandy Claws was coming ! 

On the erisp, frosty air, there floated a 
flute-like note — faint, far. Another — an- 
other! The man stopped a moment—they 
fell upon his ears. 

"My Gawd—de bloodhounds !" he gasped. 
He clapped the hat upon his head, and the 
thud of hoofbeats sounded up the trail lead- 
ing to the cabin—thunderous, and stirring a 
whirlwind of sibilant terror in the dried 
grass and leaves. Dred grasped the bundle 
and started out the door. 

Three horsemen dashed up and held pis- 
tols on him. He cowered. 

“Come with us, Dred — quick — quick! 
Here—get up behind me, you damned hound 
— quick now — I'll have no lynching on 
my place—but I'll kill you if you don't 
come !" 

The notes of the dogs were closer— 
closer. 'They were not silvery now—they 
were savage yelps — the trail was 
getting hot. 'There was a murmur- 
ing sound—a whoop of encourage- 
ment to the dogs. 

“Come on, boys—we'll have to try 
to make it through!” said the man 
who first spoke, and behind whom 
the negro cowered on the horse. “No way down that way: 
swamp and water—bayou too deep to ford—it’s the road 
or nothing!" He turned his horse and touched it with the 
spurs. The animal leaped forward, the others following, 
and they were lost in the darkness. The man who spoke 
was Captain Wallace. 

It was over in a minute—leaving the woman straining 
the child to her, and gazing with wild eyes, benumbed by 
fear and dazed by the suddenness of it all—gazing down 
the dim starlit trail, above which the moon hung wan and 
gibbous. The thudding of the hoof-beats ceased. The dogs 
hushed their yapping. The silence was intense—ominous. 
So still it was that a giant fish leaping in the inky waters, 
startled the woman, and the rippling waves sounded queer 
as they lapped the banks, and gave sibilant whispers in the 
little caverns. 

Then from afar there came that murmur of voices again, 
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low and like the first grumbling of distant thunder, rising 
to a crescendo of confused sounds, shrill—shriller—stri- 
dent and portentous. 

What did it mean? ‘What could it mean? 

There was a shrill yell of savage triumph—it cleft the 
stillness like a knife—some such cry as a panther may give 
when fangs are fleshed: as some savage may give on find- 
ing his enemy in his power; as some primal man may have 
screamed and screeched in sheer lust of blood and killing. 
Another! And another—a babel of them—high and shrill. 

Then a wail—a squeal of mortal terror, such as springs 
to the lips of the unprepared upon the crumbling edge of 
the dark abyss from which no man has ever returned. An- 
other, more agonized—which suddenly ceased in a throaty 
gurgle. 

There was a veritable fusillade of shots—hundreds of 
them, Then a silence that seemed more awful than the 

noise. 

The woman and the child closed 
the door and cowered until the 
gray dawn among the ashes on 
the hearthstone—dazed, benumb- 
ed with cold—yet not daring to 
step outside for wood — fearing 
and fearful. 

The sun rose in a cloudless sky. 
A belated red-bird piped a haunt- 
ing melody from the top of the 
liveoak — the jays quarreled in 
the cypresses. 

About midday, fearful, drag- 
ging her reluctant feet, the 
woman slouched down the road 
when the child had fallen asleep 
from exhaustion. 

About five hundred*yards dis- 
tant, there swung a grewsome 

pendulum from a gnarled and twist- 
ed liveoak. The object swayed gently 
and turned around and around a bit 
at the end of a rope—— 


ANDY CLAWS did not come to 
the cabin Christmas. He néver 
did come—for before next Christmas 
rolled around, Ann had closed the 
simple annals of her life, and Cyn- 
thia was taken in charge by a dis- 
tant relative whose main idea was 
that children needed beatings and 
should be made to work all the time. 
Cynthia never knew what became 
of her father. All she knew was that 
Captain Wallace took him away, and 
she never saw him again, and that 
Sandy Claws did not come because 
her father was taken away, and that 
Captain Wallace kept Sandy Claws 
from coming to see her, and bringing 
her all the things that in her imagi: 
nation she had pictured. 
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-~ were old friends. 
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Sandy Claws came in moderation—great moderation— 
to the family where she was living—but not to her. 

“You's er orfint, an’ Sandy Claws dont projec’ much wid 
orfintg," explained her mother's cousin, master of the house. 
“Now you quit pesterin' me 'bout dat Sandy Claws bus’ness 
an’ pack dat stove wood in, or I mine I'll peel yo* back wid 
er hickory.” i 

It was pretty bad to be an orfint, and beyond the pale 
of Sandy Claws, too. And all on account of Captain Wal- 
lace taking her father away. She began to hate Captain 
It grew upon her.  'Two more Christmases 
passed—and one day she saw the Wallace baby riding in 
the carriage—it had a finer doll now, and all sorts of toys. 
Maybe Captain Wallace took her father away so Sandy 
Claws could give all the things intended for: Cynthia to 
that baby? The tide of hate rose again. 

Cynthia began to rebel at the unceasing round-of toil. 
The children of the house would do no work—they put it 
allon her. And she longed for the woods—they at least 
She thought of the jay-birds and the 
robins and a pet rabbit she had rescued from a hawk, and à 
sociable squirrel who lived in the hollow white oak by 
the spring. 

And it was coming Christmas time again—maybe Sandy 
Claws had taken her things back to her old home down on 
the bayou, ten miles away. She would go see, and be there 
to meet him, if he did come. Maybe her daddy would be 
there, too. She was tired od 
of beatings — her daddy 
never raised his hand 
against her. 

Taking a few scanty 
rags and some matches, 
she slipped away in the 
starlit night, and traveled JT - 
the road back home—there MY, /7//p 
was no other home for her. 

She got there in the 
late afternoon. The door 
swung idly on its hinges— 
the room was littered with 
leaves almost knee-deep. 
The mother’s cousin had 


enterprisingly taken ev- 
erything away—but left 


what she craved the most 
—the memories and the 
peace of cloistered glades: 
the companionships of 
furred and feathered 
friends in whom there 


was no guile. 
All was the same as ] 77 
when she left it three vi W/ YY 

years ago—and she took ul 
up the life much as she \f VVAA 
had lived it then. The | M 
nights sometimes had ter- | 
rors for her when she 
theught of the white face 

of Captain Wallace and that sudden vanishing of her father 
—but the bed of leaves was sweet and soft in the corner of 
the cabin, and the childish mind throws off swiftly the woes 
of retrospect. 

By day she hunted black haws—rich and sugary and 
Satisfying: there were persimmons in plenty, and a few 
paw-paws. She dug some sassafras roots, and in an old tin 
can brewed odorous tea. Up under the eaves there were 


fishing hooks and lines—she rolled over logs and found be- 


lated crickets and grubs to bait the hooks with and caught 
fish from the bayou. There was some salt left in the can 
and a broken skillet from under the house served to cook 
them. For ten days she lived in happiness and content. 

. She did a good deal of thinking. Perhaps she had not 
been good enough, also as a reason why Sandy Claws had 
not come. She did not love Captain Wallace—she hated 
him and his, for he had taken her father away. She re- 
membered what her mother said, and tried to think kindly 
of him—but it was hard to throw off an ingrained hate. 


BI afternoon she was up the bend of the bayou and 
heard voices. She slunk into a patch of briers and 
listened—on they came—a merry party from the big house, 
from Captain Wallace’s house. And they were talking of 
Christmas, and Sandy Claws. 

She peered and strained her ears to catch each precious 
word. 

“Day after tomorrow is Christmas—we must get a lot 
of pretty mistletoe and holly and bamboo vines and coral 
berries and fix the house up fine, so Santa Claus will like 
it,” said the Captain’s oldest girl. 

“Deed we mus’,” panted old Aunt Agnes, the nurse. “Look 


- hyar, you chilluns, come erway f'm dat bayou! Dis minnit 


—doan you heah me? Keep erway f'm dat water now 

—Lawd ha’ mussy, ef you young uns ain’ ernuff ter run er 

Saint in Heaven plumb hawg wild. Commere, Arthur!” 
Arthur was the baby of two years Cynthia had seen 


Playing on the back porch three years ago with that mar- 


velous doll, and with a stick of candy in his hand. 

There were three strange boys in the crowd—they were 
threshing a scaleybark tree with sticks. Aunt Agnes wad- 
dled after them picking up the nuts. Arthur tired of that 


Pastime, and gradually edged toward the water again. 


M — A 
m 


There was a vine on the brink, a long strand of bright red 
berries, glistening in the sunlight. 

-The baby hands were reached for them—he tottered and 
came near losing his balance, For a second Cynthia's heart 
seemed to jump into her mouth—and she involuntarily 
Started toward the child. 

“Whut I wanter he'p 'im fer?" she half muttered to her- 
self. “His daddy took my daddy erway so he œd git dem 
things Sandy Claws had fer me—dey's got 'em en I aint. I 
doan keer ef he does fall in !" 

It was only a half a dozen steps from the clump of briers 
and vines where Cynthia hid to the water's edge. 

The chubby hands reached for the gleaming berries 
again—further—further over the edge—touched the vine, 


. and a look of terror flew over the little face as he lurched 


forward. “Let 'im go!" thought Cynthia. Somehow it 
seemed a sort of just retribution. 

“Mammy! Mammy!” 

The childish tones were strangled —agonized. Aunt 
Agnes turned and looked—she saw nothing. 

“Mammy—my Mammy !"—and silence again. 

The words brought back the memory of the frail woman 
who coughed so much, and who answered to that name for 
Cynthia. The girl started—she thought her mother was 
standing at her side and speaking to her—she heard her 
voice as distinctly as if she was there: “Love yo’ enemies 


—God knows whut’s in yo’ heart—be good en kine ter ever’- 


A LASS 


She Found Her Dream Had Come True. 


body !" 
There was a crash of 
parting briers—a_ little 


black figure flashed the in- 
tervening space to the 
bank, and dived like an 
otter, just as the staring 
face and the mass of gold- 
en curls barely .came to 
the surface of the water. 

Cynthia grabbed the 
child by the hair, scram- 
bled onto a half-submerged 
log, and hauled the baby 
with her, head down, so 
the water could run out of 
the strangled lungs. 

With shrill yelps the 
old woman crawled out 
and got the senseless bur- 
den. One of the boys put 
the little form face down: 

ward across the saddle 
in front of him on his 
pony and galloped to the 
house as fast as possi- 
ble. The old woman 
would not release her 
grasp on the arm of the 
girl, and dragged the 
dripping child along 
with her as the dolorous 
procession raced across 
the fields. Cynthia could not understand all that was tak- 
ing place, but she made no murmur. Until she knew what 
was to happen, she purposed keeping quiet. 


Tv 


66 H, yes, he's all right now,” said the doctor. ‘“Fortu- 
nate they put him across the saddle and galloped 
that horse—it jolted all the water out of him and. induced 
artificial respiration. I don't think he'll have a bad cold, 
even; but from what TI learn from those youngsters, Arthur 
had a mighty close call.” The doctor smilingly departed. 

Then they sent for Aunt Agnes to bring Cynthia in. She 
was a mystery to them—nobody had been at the house for 
three years—and they had forgotten that Ann had a child. 

Cynthia, arrayed in one of the cast-off dresses of the 
eldest girl, came in, but at the sight of Captain Wallace, 
cowered, and tried to escape. 

“What is the matter, little girl—what are you afraid 
of? We are your friends," said Mrs. Wallace, gently. 

*Skeered er him," whispered the child, nodding towards 
the Captain. “He tuck my daddy erway—en I ain’ seed 
him no mo'—en he run Sandy Claws erway, too—en J wuz 
down dar waitin’ fer Sandy Claws.” 

Bit by bit the story was gotten from her—she was as 
simple and direct as a child of nature could be. 

“Why—why, you poor little thing," said Captain Wal- 
lace, gently, *I got your father and was going to bring him 
up here to protect him—to take care of him, and keep those 
other men from hurting him—but they took him away 
from me. Do you understand ?" 

The girl nodded wonderingly. *An' did you run Sandy 
Claws erway?’ she asked breathlessly. 

“Why, no, Cynthia,” said the Captain. “I expect the 
reason he never came down there was because it was so 
hard to find the place—you know, yourself, it’s mighty out 
of the way, don’t you?" 

She nodded judicíally. 

“Well, he just never had found the way there and had 
so many other places to go, he just forgot about you." 


“I "lowed hit wuz because I used ter hate you," she said. | 


*Oh, no, you only hated us because you were mistaken." 
said Mrs. Wallace. “But I'll tell you what, Cynthia, Santa 
Claus always comes here—he knows the way. Now you've 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Post | 
Toasties 


with hot milk 
Or cream— 


Summer's Gift 
TO 


Winter's Feast 


All the "goodness" 
of white corn, cooked 
and toasted for you. 


Post Toasties are 
delicious, economical 
and satisfying— 


Ready to serve di- 
rect from package. 


Their distinctive fla- 
vour adds to the pleas- 
ure of breakfast, lunch 
or supper, and house- 
wives like the con- 
venience. 


The Grocer sells, 


and 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U, S. A. 


* 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor. Ontario, Canada 


——— 
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It Tops All 
Christmas Gifts ! 


In This Holiday Season You 


Find yourself confronted with a prob- 
lem—a happy one, it is true, but never- 
theless, a problem: 

"What shall I give this year to 
mother, father, sister, cousin or friends 
and relatives away from home?" 

What you wish to give is something 
—whether very simple or very elabo- 
rate—that will make the recipient think 
often of you; something that will re- 
mind them of your own affection, re- 
gard or thoughtfulness. 

Then— 

Could you give a person a more appropriate gift than Uncle 
Remus's Home Magazine? Already subscribers who were pre- 
sented with the magazine last Christmas are beginning to send 
in subscriptions as Christmas gifts for their friends. "This is the 
final test as to the enjoyment our magazine holds as a holiday gift. 

Had you thought of this: Each month that the magazine is re- 
ceived it is a reminder of you and your gift. 
any article or story that is especially enjoyed is sure to arouse a 
sentiment of appreciation for your appropriate gift. 

We can think of no gift more welcome, no gift more easily se- 
cured, and none with such a lasting quality of the holiday spirit. 


A Holiday Greeting From You 


Here is what we do when you send in your money for this subscription 
gift: We have had prepared a unique gift notice, beautifully printed, with a 
colored drawing of Brer Rabbit himself. This greeting will be mailed to your 
friends, stating that UNCLE Remus’s HoME MAGAZINE will be sent for one year 


as your gift. This will be timed to reach them along with the Holiday copy 
of the magazine. 


Two Subscriptions For One Dollar 


Our Holiday gift to you is this: If you will forward us the price of one 
year’s subscription—$1.00—we will send the magazine a full year to TWO of 
your friends. If you desire to remember more than two, you can, for 50 cents 
each, send any number of your friends a gift that will bring them many dol- 
lars' worth of happiness, entertainment and information. You will be abso- 
lutely assured of their appreciation, for in a gift of this kind you cannot make 


Not only that, but. 


December Issue Best Yet 
(From the Atlanta Constitution.) 

ITHOUT a doubt the December issue of 

UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE is 
the most beautiful of the recent and wonder- 
fully improved numbers of  Dixie's Great 
Monthly. The front and back covers are 
equally lovely, and the magazine radiates an 
air of aggressive accomplishment and pro- 
gressive prosperity. A big feature is another 
of Philip R. Kellar's articles on the South. 
And thoroughly up-to-the-minute is the fic- 
tion. All-in-all, the December issue—just out 
—of UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE is 
just the publication for every home, whether 
South or North. 


Recent issues of UNCLE REMUS'S 
show such improvement—the last num- 
ber is exceptionally good. The pros- 
peets are so inviting that I am enthu- 
siastic over our Southern Magazine, 
which is more than making good.— 
HA Dabney Lipscomb, Columbus, 
Liss. 


I am more than pleased with the 
magazine, which is so unique, and 
whose individuality and character are 
all its own. I like the naturalness and 
simplicity of its stories which are al- 
ways real and very interesting.— Willis 
Mehana, Bussey, Tenn. 
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Greetings That Bring Us 
| Holiday Cheer 


It Continues to Improve 
(From the Atlanta Georgian.) 


TH the December issue UNCLE REMUS’S 

HOME MAGAZINE goes several steps 
ahead of its previous best issue. In matter, 
illustration and printing, it takes rank with 
the best, and its advertising columns are liter- 
ally overflowing with- clean, high-class pub- 
licity. 

Five fiction stories and more than fifteen 
special features and five departments combine 
to make the Uncle Remus’s for December a 
notable number. UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 
MAGAZINE, judging from the past few num- 
bers, has deservedly won the title ''Dixie's 
Great Monthly.” 


O holiday gift could be more pleasing to us than words of encour- 

agement like those we print on this page. 
more of our circle of readers would let us hear from them—not 
only comment about the best, but your adverse criticisms, too. 
Then we are anxious to hear what stories you like best, what departments 
please you most, if you like serial stories, and what kind; and whether a 
rattling good detective mystery story pleases you as much as it does us. 


We'd be happier if 


vided it has somebody at the helm that 
knows his business. Wishing you all 
success.—J. H. Haley, Okolona, Miss. 


UNCLE REMUS'S is to our mind one 
of the most enjoyable and satisfactory 
monthly magazines published today. 
We wish to congratulate every mem- 
ber of the staff who has a part in the 
building of this great success. Your 
publication should have an honored 
place in every Southern home.—H. B. 
Trundle, Mgr. The Register, Danville, 
Virginia. 


I have read the copy of your maga- 


Forecast of February 


EVEN fiction features will combine to make our February issue full of spe- 
S cial interest to every reader. For the stories are not only entirely unlike, 

each from the other, but are from the pens of authors fully qualified to 

portray life from the angle each has chosen. Along with the old favorites 
will appear two new names—Belle Gray and Beatrice Shepard King» Here is a 
bare outline of.the February issue: “The Closed Gentian”, by Belle Gray, and 
illustrated by Wilbur Kurtz; “The Avengers", by Garrard Harris, and illus- 
trated by R. Emmett Owen; “A Night in St. Augustine", by Beatrice Shepard 
King, and illustrated by G. P. Haynes; “Heroic Treatment", by Ed Cahn, with 
drawings by August Spaenkuch; “Memoirs of a Poet", by Frank L. Stanton, 
with illustrations by R. F. James; “The Grey Cloak”, by Haroid MacGrath, 
illustrated by G. P. Haynes; “The Old Love", by Mary E. Bryan. 


if 
zine sent to this office, and certainly 
I would have you to know that we have enjoyed every page, and I believe E 
are all as much interested in the Sunny that it would be enjoyed in every part d 
South as in the North, and wish to see of the Nation, and would do lots of g 
UNcLE Remus’s Home MaaazixE good all through the North. — B. B. 1 
prosper and help make this, our coun- Herbert, National Printer-Journalist, ] 
try the greatest on earth—J. D. Com- Chicago. E 
stock, Fountain, Mich. : 
The October number is certainly far 1 
I look for the coming of the maga- ahead of its predecessors. Am glad to ‘ 
zine with a great deal of interest. A see quality in the cover as well as the 7 
magazine published in the South is  contents.—JMrs. A. Wire, Winslow, Ala. | 
something “new under the sun". I 
want to congratulate you on the varied I find UNcrE REgMwUus's growing bet- 
reading matter and general make-up of ter and bigger all the time and don't 
the magazine, proving that a magazine, want to miss a single copy.—( Miss) 
ean live and thrive in the South, pro- Mattie W. Allen, Brookhaven, Miss. 
*No Other Magazine So Well Suited to South's Needs" 
ULIAN HARRIS, Editor, Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, Atlanta, Ga.—I am in receipt of the 
November number of the ‘‘Uncle Remus's Home Magazine", and I beg permission to express 
to you, as Editor, my appreciation as a Southerner of this beautiful and interesting periodical. 
I know of no other magazine published today that can possibly be so well suited to the needs 
of our Southern people as “Uncle Remus's Home Magazine”. 
In beauty it equals any magazine published in our country; in arrangement of contents it 
cannot be surpassed; in character of reading matter, whether fiction, wit, news and special 
articles it reaches its head above all competition. 
The special departments for the home and the young people charm me, while the section for i 
the little ones is all that could be desired in a magazine of its class. i 
This magazine is worthy of a place in every home, and our people here are showing their Ñ 
appreciation of it by their support and influence, a 
A. D. KENDRICK, Editor Parkview Record, Shreveport, La. p 


Of the foregoing fiction, “The Closed Gentian”, by Belle Gray, we believe to 


be one of the strongest short stories that has been written for periodical publi- 
cation. There is in it a keen realization of the problems life presents, and it is a 
wonderful portrayal of complex characters. Yet the story in itself is as simple 
and straightforward as it is thrilling. No recent new writer has made as auspi- 
cious a beginning as Miss Gray does in “The Closed Gentian”. 
“The Avengers" is in Garrard Harris's best vein—and that means there is a 
big streak of pure gold literary value in which are set diamonds of joyous humor. d 
For it is another Major Worthington Jordan tale—a recount so bubbling over ; 
with sheer but solemn ludierousness that you'll roar. And at that, it pensa 
faithful picture of certain phases developed in the wartime South. 4 
Space—or lack of it—stops us from telling you about the other stories—Ed 
Cahn's tragie but humorous contribution, the gentle wit and humanity of Frank 
L. Stanton's *Memoirs", the deep unrest solved in Beatrice Shepard King's story, 3 
the exquisite sentiment of Mrs. Bryan's St. Valentine tale, and the simply smash- | 1 
ing instalment, generous and thrilling, of MacGrath’s “The Grey Cloak”. 
[ 
4 


a mistake. 

We are making this holiday offer to you, our reader, for two reasons. One 
is a spirit of appreciation for your interest and encouragement, the other a 
desire to widen the circle of interested readers, for we realize that our maga- 
zine introduced so auspiciously will secure a hold of lasting favor—and so we 
too will share in the spirit of your gift, and as you enrich your friendship, 
we shall win a friend. 


SEND ORDER AT ONCE 


Write us, giving the names and addresses of the friends you wish to com- 
pliment, together with your own name and address, and your friends shall 
receive the first number of UNcrE RemMvus’s—the Holiday issue—and the hand- 
some gift card (prepared and mailed by us without additional cost to you) 
as your Holiday greeting. 

Don't delay. Write the addresses plainly, enclose 50 cents for each sub- 
scription with the letter and mail at once to 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Then there are a score of departments with added features. 


Short Story Contestants | 


It is impossible at this writing to name the winners of the “Storiette Con- 
test”. Six hundred manuscripts were received. The winners will hear direct be- 
fore Christmas Day and the February issue will contain the announcement. 


pie is the stuff of which heroes 


E 
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y JOHN NICH 


66 IE," says a sage of yes- 

terday, “is the food of 

the heroic, Pie is the 

American synonym for 

prosperity. No pie-eat- 

ing people can ever be permanent- 
ly vanquished.” 

Well has the sage spoken, for 


are made, Pie— may its name 
ever be spoken gently — 
breeds patriotism. 

Would that I had a 
thousand tongues fittingly 
to sing the praises of the 
glorious, heart-gladdening, 
life-giving, soul-satisfying, 
heaven-sent morsel of hap- 
piness known as pie! Not 
to the concoction which 
metropolitan meal mer- 
chants hand out to the 
unsuspecting lover of 
good things do I allude, 
but to the home-made 
article that has made 
our mothers spoken of 
in terms of endearment 
around the world. 

Not so long ago, as 
time is reckoned by our 
calendar, I was a sol- 
dier in the Philippines. 
For months we had been 
stationed near Olongopo, as un- 
happy a lot of near-heroes as ever 
wore khaki. The water was bad, | 
the food worse. We chafed un- ` 
der the monotony of long inac- 
tion. For weeks nothing more ex- 
citing than guard mount had hap- 
pened. We were beginning to quar- 
rel among ourselves in the hope of 
being sent to the guard-house, where 
for some strange reason the food was 
better than what we were getting 
and where we would escape drill. 

Not one of the ninety-two men in 
the company hailed from a town east 
of Chicago, yet the commissary de- 
partment insisted upon feeding us on 
beans. Beans three times a day and 
twice on Sunday! Even a home-lov- 
ing Bostonian would have wanted to 
quit living after three months of that 
Sort of diet. And coffee! Words fail 
me. Once in awhile we were hon- 
ored with a bit of pork, fat and 
greasy. And slumgullion! If you 
don’t know what that is, let 
me enlighten you. Slumgullion is 
à maelstrom of mystery. It isn't 
hash, yet it is just as fathomless 
as the boarding-house remnant 
Counter. It is not veal loaf nor 
chop suey, yet it is just as awe-in- 
Spiring as either. It is not chili 
concarne, yet it is just as horrify- 
ing to the palate of one who has 
lived the simple life in a peaceful 
country village with mother’s 
Cooking three times a day. It 
Contains all the leavings of the 
cook shack, delicately flavored 
with a piece of rubber boot. 


OLAS BEFFEL 


This is only part of what we 
had to put up with, but to tell you 
all would be too painful. I be- 
came desperate and decided to de- 

sert—yes, I would forsake the 

flag which I had sworn to de- 

fend—would escape the dread- 

ed possibility of being fed on 

beans for a year and three 

months more. I knew the pen- 

alty if I were caught—death in 
time of war; and in time of peace 
—whateyer a court-martial might 
decide to inflict. But the knowl- 
edge did not deter me. I had gone 
the limit—I cared not for law nor 
duty, nor for life itself. 

Christmas was two days away 
when I made the decision — I 
would spend Christmas a free 
man, and I would eat decent food, 
for we had been paid the day be- 
fore, and I had plenty of the metal 
noise. I planned to leave as soon 
as darkness set in that night. I 
knew I would have no trouble get- 
ting out of camp, for I had not 
done guard duty for nothing. Af- 
ter supper—the inevitable beans 
and the rest—I went into my tent 
and prepared myself to desert. 

Just as I was all ready I heard 
the creaking of wheels. 'Then my 
name was called. 

I stepped outside. The wagon 
train from Olongopo had arrived 
—with mail and Christmas boxes 
for some of the boys who had left 
homes and mothers and relations 
and tailor-bills back in the states. 
There was à box for me. Eagerly I 
grabbed it and carried it into the 
tent. Seizing my bayonet, I fever- 
ishly opened the box. What did I 
see? Could I believe my eyes? 

Pies! Ten of them, and every one 
of them sealed in à wax-paper bag 
designed to keep it fresh and crisp 
and good! Excitedly I tore open the 
bag that protected the first one and 
bit into the crust. Apple pie! Two 
months in transit, yet fit for a king! 
A pie to gladden the heart of an epi- 
eure—to make a dyspeptic heart-sick 
with envy. Pie! Ob, a joy! Oh, 
home and mother! Pie! Gently and 
reverently I lifted another out of the 
box—a peach pie this time. With the 
apple pie in my right hand and the 

peach in my left, I began to eat. 

Pie! Iate like a jobless actor at 

a free lunch counter—like a street 

car horse in a bin of oats—like a 

street waif at a Salvation Army 

dinner. Before I came to I had 
eaten both those pies. 

Then I remembered and wept— 
wept for joy! It was a glorious 
world and I was one of the most 
fortunate of beings. The pies had 
given my whole future a roseate 
hue, I raised my right hand on 
high and vowed that I would do 
my duty like a man—would stick 
by Uncle Sam, beans and all, 

And I did! 


Forget your tire troubles 


BY USING 


UNITED STATES 
TIRES 


on your car—the tires that 


combine the strength of four. 


One of the best features of UNITED 
STATES TIRES is the fact that they are 


not made for any special road conditions. 


The processes in use at our factories pro- 
duce a tire that is adapted to any and every 
hind of service, north, east, south or west. 


This fact was forcibly demonstrated in 
the recent Glidden Tour over southern 
roads, where 


more perfect Glidden Tour scores 


were made on UNITED STATES 
TIRES than on any other make. 


Five perfect scores made on UNITED 
STATES TIRES—four on the next 


competing make. 
The predominant position which 


UNITED STATES TIRES now oc- 
cupy in the tire field was further proven 
by the Glidden Tourists in selecting their 
equipment. 


15 chose UNITED STATES TIRES 


12 chose the next competing make. 


UNITED STATES TIRES are unquestionably 


America’s Predominant ‘Tires. 


Made under the following brand names—G & J, Hartford, 
Morgan & Wright and United States. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTA BRANCH-—86 N. PRYOR STREET | 
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January, 


The Old and the New 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Decorations 


I 
Clasp the hands of those who are going, 
Kiss the lips that are raised to be kissed, 
For the life of the Old Year is flowing 


And melting away in the mist. 


II 
Greet the New Year with music and laughter, 
Let the Old pass away with a tear, 
For we shall remember hereafter 


The many who die with the year. 


III 
And the songs of the children of Sorrow 
Shall unite with the echoes of mirth 
Ere the sweet, glad sun of tomorrow 


Smiles down on the night-smitten earth. 


IV 


And the meek, stricken daughters of Anguish 
Shall lift their sharp burthens of pain, 
And long, as they linger and languish, 


For Christ's blessed presence again. 


V 
For Time hath struck down the heart's idols— 
The fairest, the dearest have died, 


And Death hath gone grimly to bridals, 
And claimed the first kiss of the bride. 


by 


G. 


Pi 


HAYNES 


VI 
But the glory of noon and the gray-light 
Are gathered and mingled in one, 
And the darkness of dawn and the daylight 


Precede the approach of the sun. 


VII 
A poor mother-bird is often lifted 
From the storm-shaken bough where she clung 
And cruelly driven and drifted 


Far away from her nest full of young. 


VIII 
But the wild storm that buffets and harries 
This lone bird about in the west 
Lifts up on its bosom and carries 


Another bird safe to her nest. 


IX 
Ah! the span of the heavens is spacious- — 
Clear sight is vouchsafed to the blind: 
The bitterest griefs are made gracious, 


The cruelest fate rendered kind. 


X. 
Clasp the hands of those who are going, 
Kiss the lips that are raised to be kissed, 
For the life of the Old Year is flowing 


And melting away in the mist. 
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| Get on the 
Welch-Wagon for 1912. 


The Welch Habit Is One That 
Won’t Get You 


WELCH’S is a man’s drink. Served plain and cold 
it has just the tart-sweet taste that a man likes. Asa 
Welch Grape Ball—chunk of ice, high glass, fill half with 
WELCH’, half with charged water—it goes to “the spot". There 
are many other ways to mix it and fix it. 


It satisfies the thirst. It is a true tonic without 
an evil aftermath. It ends the craving for some- 
thing; it is a natural drink, with natural effects. 


Welch’ 


Grape Juice 


The man who wants “something before 
breakfast” finds that something inWELCH'S. 
It is a drink without a drug and without a drag. 


The National 
Drink 


The National 
Drink 


WELCH’S is nothing but the 
real pure juice of the finest Concord 
grapes grown. We pay a bonus for 
the best of that wonderful crop 

grown in the great Chautauqua belt. 


We designate the day grapes shall be 
gathered. A few hours after these 
grapes have left the vines we have 
washed and rinsed them, stemmed and 
pressed them, and the juice is hermet- 


ically sealed zz glass. When you open a 
bottle of WELCH'S the juice is exactly 
as it was in the grape. It is this unvary- 
ing method of preparation that has made 


WELCH'S The National Drink. 


You will find Welch’s at all soda fountains and in all drug stores, cafes, 
restaurants, hotels, clubs, dining cars, etc., where the best is served 


Your dealer will supply you, but if for any reason you 
are unable to get WELCH’S we will ship, express free east of 
Omaha, a trial dozen pints for $3.00. 

We would be glad to send a four-ounce sample bottle, by 
mail, 10 cents. 


Keep a case at home. Dozens of times you will serve it 
to callers, and dozens of times your family will use it in 
dainty desserts and delicious drinks. Our booklet of 
recipes for the family use of WELCH'S is sent free on 

request. Write us for this valuable little book today. 


. From Choicest 
"Concord Grapes 


Do more than ask for Grape Juice—ask for Welch’s—And Get It 


Purp C Unfenment 
[DIE !ici50 Goaractecd under Food and bap dd 
The WELCH GRAPE JUICE®, 


WESTFIELD. NY. USA 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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URING the past flve years there has 

occurred a veritable flood of serials 
and novels dealing with the realism of 
life, analyzing the emotions or dissect- 
ing business methods. Along with these 
came the stories of  near-scoundrels, 
plausible crooks and lovable rascals— 
a class of literature not especially con- 
ducive to character building. 

For many months we have been seek- 
ing just the right serial—a story full 
of life and romance, free from de- 
pressing discussions of the whys and 


the whens; a story instinct with fine 
courage, fearless love and replete with incidents; a story that starts with 


a rush and carries you through a series of thrilling incidents. 

Such a serlal—and more—is "The Grey Cloak," by Harold MacGrath. It 
Pictures a period when a man’s hand was ever on his sword hilt, and the 
fluttering of a dainty kerchief might change the course of empire. It is 
a story worth reading not once or twice, but half a dozen times. Mr. 
MaeGrath's novels, “The Puppet Crown", “The Man on the Box", and 
"Arms and the Woman" and others are an earnest of what “The Grey 


Cloak” is to be, except that none of his others equal in vivid romance and 
historic accuracy this you are about to begin—'"The Grey Cloak”, 


CHAPTER I 
The Man in the Cloak 


MAN enveloped in a handsome grey cloak groped 
through a dark alley which led into the fash- 
ionable district of the Rue de Bethisy. From 
time to time he paused, with a hand to his ear, 

as if listening. Satisfied that the alley was deserted 
Save for his own presence, he would proceed, hugging 
the walls. The cobbles were icy, and scarce a moment 
passed in which he did not have to struggle to maintain 
his balance, The door.of a low tavern opened suddenly, 
sending a golden shaft of light across the glistening 
pavement and casting a brilliant patch on the opposite 
wall. With the light came sounds of laughter and quar- 
reling and ringing glasses. The man laid his hand on 
his sword, swore softly, and stepped back out of the 
biinding glare. The flash of light revealed a mask which 
left visible only the lower half of his face. Men wearing 
masks were frequently subjected to embarrassing ques- 
tions; and this man was determined that no one should 
question him tonight. He waited, hiding in the shadow. 

Half a dozen guardsmen and musketeers reeled out. 
The host reviled them for a pack of rogues. They 
cursed him, laughing, and went on, to be swallowed up 
in the darkness beyond. The tavern door closed, and 
once more the alley was hued with melting greys and 
purples. The man in the cloak examined the strings of 
his mask, tilted his hat still farther down over his eyes, 
and tested the looseness of his sword. 

“The drunken fools!” he muttered, continuing. “Well 
for them they came not this way.” 

When he entered the Rue de Bethisy, he stopped, 
searched up and down the thoroughfare. Far away to 
his right he saw wavering torches, but these receded and 
abruptly vanished round a corner of the Rue des Fosses 
St-Germain l'Auxerrois. He was alone. A hundred 
yards to his left, on the opposite side of the street, stood 
a gloomy but magnificent hotel, one of the few in this 
quarter that was surrounded by a walled court. The 
hotel was dark. So far as the man in the grey cloak 
could see, not a light filled any window. There were two 
gates. Toward the smaller of the two the man cautiously 
directed his steps. He tried the latch. The gate opened 
noiselessly, signifying frequent use. 

“So far, so good !" 

An indecisive moment passed, as though the man were 
nerving himself for an ordeal of courage and cunning. 
With a gesture resigning himself to whatever might 
befall, he entered the court, careful to observe that the 
way out was no more intricate than the way in. 

“Now for the ladder. If that is missing, it’s horse and 
away to Spain, or feel the edge of Monsieur Caboche. 
Will the lackey be true? False or true, I must trust him. 
Bernouin would sell Mazarin for twenty louis, and that is 
what I have paid Monsieur le Comte’s lackey. It will be 
a clever trick. Mazarin will pay as many as ten thou- 
sand livres for that paper. That fat fool of a Gaston, to 
conspire at his age! Bah! what a muddled ass I was, in 
faith! I, to sign my name in writing to a cabal! Only 
the devil knows what yonder old fool will do with the 
paper. Let him become frightened, let that painted play- 
woman coddle him, and it’s the block for us all, all save 
Gaston and Conde and Beaufort. Ah, Madame, Madame, 
loveliest in all France, 'twas your beautiful eyes. For 
the joy of looking into them I have soiled a fresh quill, 
tumbled into a pit, played the fool! And a silver crown 
against a golden louis, you know nothing about politics or 
intrigue, nor that that old fool of a husband is making a 
decoy of your beauty. But my head cleared this morning. 
That paper must be mine. First, because it is a guaranty 
for my head, and second, because it is likely to fatten my 


. purse. It will be simple to erase my name and substitute 


another’s. And this cloak! My faith! it is a stroke. To 
the devil with Gaston, and Conde, and Beaufort; their 


ambitions are nothing to me, since my head is every- 
thing.” 

He tiptoed across the stone flags. 

“Faith, tuis is a delicate operation; and the paper may 
be hidden elsewhere into the bargain. We venture, we 
lose or we win; only this is somewhat out of my line of 
work. Self-preservation is not theft; let us ease our 
conscience with this sophism . . . Ha! the ladder! 
Those twenty louis were well spent. This is droll, good 
heart. An onlooker would swear that this is an assigna- 
tion. Eh well, Romeo was a sickly lover, and lopped 
about like a rose in a windstorm. Mercutio was the 
man!” 

He had gained the side of the hotel. From a window 
above came a faint yellow haze such as might radiate 


She Pressed Her Hand Against Her Madly Beating Heart 


from a single candle. This was the signal that all was 
clear. The man tested the ladder, which was of rope, and 
it withstood his weight. Very gently he began to climb, 
stopping every three or four rounds and listening. The 
only noise came from the armory, where a parcel of mer- 
cenaries were moving about. Up, up, round by round, till 
his fingers touched the damp cold stone of the window 
ledge; the man raised himself, leaned toward the left, 
and glanced obliquely into the room. It was deserted. A 
candle burned in a small alcove. The man drew himself 
quickly into the room, which was a kind of gallery facing 
the grand staircase. A sound coming from the hall below 
caused the intruder to slip behind a curtain. A lackey 
was unbarring the door. The man in the gallery wondered 
why. 

“My very nerves have ears,” he murmured. “If I were 
sure . . . to pay madame a visit while she sleeps and 
dreams!” His hand grew tense around the hilt of his 
sword. “No; let us play Iago rather than Tarquinius ; 
let ambition, rather than love, strike the key-note. Greed 
was not born to wait. As yet I have robbed no man save 
at cards; and as every noble cheats when he can, I can do 
noless. Neither have I struck a man in the back. And I 
like not this night's business." 

On the cold and silent night came ten solemn Strokes 
from the clock of St.-Germain l'Auxerrois. Then all was 
still again. The man came from behind the curtain, his 
naked sword flashing evilly in the flickering light. He 
took up the candle and walked coolly down the wide cor- 
ridor. The sureness of his step could have originated 
only in the perfect knowledge of the topography of the 
hotel. He paused before a door, his ear to the key-hole. 

“She sleeps! and the wolf prowls without the 


"The man in the grey cloak cursed under his breath af 
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door!" He mused over the wayward path by whid 
had come into the presence of this woman who slept. 
quilly beyond these panels of oak. He felta glow on 
cheeks, a quickening of his pulse. To what lengths w 
he not go for her sake? Sure of winning her love, ye 
would become great, rise purified from the slough of] 
living. He had never killed a man dishonorably ; he 
won his duels by strength and dext 
alone. He had never taken an advan 
of a weakling; for many a man had 
sulted him and still walked the earth, 
fering only the slight inconvenience 4 
bandaged arm or a tender cheek, @ 
fortnight or so in bed. Conde had 
said of him that there was not al 
courageous man in France; but he @ 
not escape recalling Conde’s afterthou 
that drink and reckless temper hadk 
him where he was. There was in h 
vein of madness which often burst forti 
a blind fury. It had come upon him in 
tle, and he had awakened many a time 
learn that he had been the hero of ai 
ploit. He was not a boaster; he wai 
a broken soldier. He was a man Wi 
violent temper had strewn his pathi 
failures. . . . In love! Silently he moe 
himself. In love, he, the tried vetera 
a hundred inconstancies! He smiled gf 
ly beneath his mask. 
He passed on, stealthily, till he rea 
a door guarded by two efliges of Frand 
His sword accidently touched the mi 
and the soft clang tingled every ner 
his body. He waited. Far away al 
was galloping over the pavement. Hel 
the door, and it gave way to his pressi 
He stood in the library of the master 0 
hotel. In this very room, while his b 
was filled with the fumes of wine andi 
sion, he had scribbled his name upon € 
ling parchment on which were such ni 
as Gaston d'Orleans, Conde, Beaufor 
Longueville, De Retz. Fool! 
Grinning from the high shelves were 
Greek masks, Comedy and Tragedy. 
light from the candle gave a sickly h 
tint to the marble. He closed the do@ 
"Now for the drawer which holds! 
head ; of love, anon !" a 
He knelt, placing the candle on the bil 
ledge. Along the bottom of the shelves ran a serie | 
drawers. These he opened without sound, search ag 
secret bottoms. Drawer after drawer yawned into 
face, and his'heart sank. What he sought was not ti 
found. The last drawer would not open. With in 
care and toil he succeeded in prying the lock with 
point of his sword, and his spirits rose. 'Phe papel 
this drawer were of no use to any one but the OY 


thrill of rage ran through him. He was about to give 
in despair when he saw a small knob protruding fJ: 
the back panel of the drawer. Eagerly he touched 
knob, and a little drawer slid forth. 

"Mine!" With trembling fingers he unfolded the p? 
ment. He held it close to the candle and scanned | 
signature. There was his own, somewhat shaky, 
nevertheless his own. . . . He brushed his eyes, as 1 
webs of doubt had suddenly gathered there. Her SÉ 
ture! Hers! “Roses of Venus, she is mine, mine!” 
pressed his lips to the inken line. Fortune indeed favo 
him . . . or was it the devil? Hers! She was his;! 
was a sword to bend that proud neck. Ten thous] 
livres? There was more than that, more than that | 
hundred times. Passion first, or avarice; love or g" 
He would decide that question later. He slippe 
paper into the pocket of the cloak. Curiosity d = 
toward the drawer again. There was an old commi 
in the musketeers, signed by Louis XIII; letters Pj 
Madame de Longueville; an unsigned lettre-de-ca 
an accounting of the revenues of the various chate S 
and a long envelope, yellow with age. He picked 1 
of the drawer and blew away the dust. He read the 
faded address, and his jaw fell. . . . “To Mor sie 
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-Marquis de Perigny, to be delivered into his hands at my 

, death.” 
— He was not conscious how long a time he stared at that 
address. Age had unsealed the envelope, and the man 
in the grey cloak drew out the contents. It was in Latin, 
and with some difficulty he translated it. . . . So rapt 
was he over what he read, so nearly in a dream he knelt 
there, that neither the sound of a horse entering the court 
no" the stir of activity in the armory held forth a menace. 

"Good God, what a revenge!" he murmured. *What a 

revenge !" 
| Twice, three times, and yet again he drank of the secret. 
"That he of all men should make this discovery! His dan- 
ger became as nothing; he forgot even the object of his 
thieving visit. 
| “Well, Monsieur?" said a cold, dry voice from the 
threshold. 
— The man in the grey coat leaped to his feet, thrusting 
the letter into the pocket along with the cabal. His long 
rapier snarled from its scabbard, just in time, "The two 
blades hung in mid-air. 

“Nicely caught," said the cold, dry voice again. “What 
have you to say? It is hanging, Monsieur, hanging by the 
neck.” The speaker was a man of sixty, white of 
hair, but wiry and active. *Ha! in a mask, eh? 
That looks bad for you. You are not a common 
thief, then? . . . That was a good stroke, but not 
quite high enough. Well?” 

"Stand aside, Monsieur le Comte," said the man 
in the cloak. His tones were steady ; all his fright 
was gone, 

The steel slithered and ground. 

"You know me, eh?" said the old man, banter- 
ingly, His blade ripped a hole in the cloak. “You 
have a voice that sounds strangely familiar to 
my ears.” 

"Your ears will soon be dull and cold, if you do 
not let me pass." 

"Was it gold, or jewels? . . . Jesus!" The old 
man’s gaze, roving a hair’s breadth, saw the 
yawning drawers. “That paper, Monsieur, or you 
Shall never leave this place alive! Hallo! Help, 
ment To me, Gregoire! Help, Captain !" 

"Madame shall become a widow," said the man 
in the mask, 

Back he pressed the old man, back, back, into 
the Corridor, towards the stairs. They could 
Scarce see each other, and it was by instinct alone 
that thrust was met by parry. Up the rear stair- 
Case came a dozen mercenaries, bearing torches. 

“le glare smote the master in the eyes, and 
cae dazzled him. He fougnt, valiantly, but he 
ba forced to give way. A chance thrust, how- 

NE the cords of his opponent's mask. 

pms was a gurgling sound, a coughing, and 
a vind Sank to his knees, rolled upon his side, 
holdin io Still. The man in the grey cloak, 
grand st a mask to his face, rushed down the 
ave 49 Pease, sweeping aside all those who 
strength ri E He seemed possessed with 

ing, With a orn Homeric; odds were noth- 
one head: h ck hand-swing of his arm he broke 
caught » he smashed a face with the pommel ; 
" Er by the throat and flung him head- 
| * “D a moment he was out of the door. Down 


th 

- ia he dashed, through the gate, thence into 

rdi eet, a mob yelling at his heels. The light 
m the 


torches splashed him. A sharp gust of 
hd ! pd tore the mask from his fingers. As 
"Out of * he ran full into a priest. 
fore t he way, then, curse you!” 
men Media; astonished priest, who was a young 
bel et h rise from the pavement where the im- 
ad sent him sprawling, the assailant had 
He gained the door of 
, flung it open, pushed by every 
- Upsetting Several, all the fle the bloody rapier in 
onished į e mask held in place by the other. The 
bird ana nmates of the tavern saw him leap like a huge 
m vanish through one of the windows, carrying the 
uie nd But a nail caught the grey cloak, and it 
1 the Ck to the floor. Scarce a moment had passed 
pursuers crowded in. When questioned, the 
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Stupefied host could only point toward the splintered win- 
dow frame. Through this the men scrambled, and pres- 
ently their yells died away in the distance. 

A young man of ruddy countenance, his body clothed in 
the garments of a gentleman’s lackey, stopped and gath- 
ered up the cloak. 

“Holy Virgin!" he murmured, his eyes bulging, “there 
cannot be two cloaks like this in Paris; it’s the very 
same," He crushed it under his arm and in the general 
confusion gained the alley, took to his legs, and became a 
moving black shadow in the grey. He made off toward 
the Seine. 


EANWHILE terror stalked in the corridors of the 

hotel. Lights flashed from window to window. The 
court was full of servan's and mercenaries. For the mas- 
ter lay dead in the corridor above. A beautiful young 
woman, dressed in her night robes, her feet in slippers, 
hair disordered and her eyes fixed with horror, gazed 
down at the lifeless shape. The stupor of sleep still held 
her in its dulling grasp. She could not fully comprehend 
the tragedy. Her ladies wailed about her, but she heeded 
them not. It was only when the captain of the military 
household approached her that she became fully aroused. 
She pressed her hand against her madly beating heart. 

“Who did this?” she asked. 

“A man ina mask, Madame,” replied the captain, kneel- 
ing. He gently loosed the sword from the stiffening fin- 
gers. The master of twenty-five years was gone. 

“In a mask ?" 

*Yes, Madame." 
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The Chevalier Took a Final Look 
in the Venetian Mirror 


*And the motive?" 

"Not robbery, since nothing is disturbed about the hotel 
save in monsieur's library. 'The drawers have all been 
pulled out." 

With a sharp cry she crossed the corridor and entered 
the library. The open drawers spoke dumbly but surely. 

“Gone!” she whispered. “We are all lost! He was 


alien 
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fortunate in dying." "Terror and fright vanished from 
her face and her eyes, leaving the one impassive and the 
other cold. She returned to the body and the look she 
cast on it was without pity or regret. Alive, she had de- 
tested him; dead, she could gaze on him with indiffer- 
ence, He had died, Jeaving her the legacy of the heads- 
man’s ax. -And his play-woman? would she weep or 
laugh? . . . She was free. It came quickly and pene- 
trated like a dry wine: she was free, Four odious years 
might easily be forgiven if not forgotten. “Take him to his 
room," she said softly. After all, he had died gallantly. 

Soon one of the pursuers returned. He was led into the 
presence of his mistress. *Have they found him?" 

"No, Madame. He disappeared as completely as if the 
ground had swallowed him. All that can be added is that 
he wore a grey cloak.” 

“A grey cloak, did you say?’ Her hand flew to her 
throat and her eyes grew wild again. “A grey cloak?’ 

“Yes, Madame; a grey cloak with a Square velvet 
collar." 

"Ah!" said the captain, with a singular smile. He 
glanced obliquely at madame. But madame lurched for- 
ward into the arms of one of her waiting-women. She 
had fainted. 


CHAPTER II 
The Toilet of the Chevalier du Cevennes 


HE Chevalier du Cevennes occupied the apartment on 
the first floor of the Hotel of the Silver Candlestick, 
in the Rue Guenegaud. The apartment consisted of three 
rooms. In all Paris there was not to be found the like of 
them. They were not only elegant, they were 
simple; for true elegance is always closely allied 
to simplicity. Persian rugs covered the floors, 
rugs upon which many a true believer had knelt 
in evening prayer; Moorish tapestries hung from 
the walls, making a fine and mellow background 
for the various pieces of ancient and modern 
armor; here and there were Greek marbles and 
Italian vases; «nd several spirited paintings 
filled the gaps left between one tapestry and an- 
other. Sometimes the Chevalier entertained his 
noble friends, young and old, in these rooms; and 
the famous kitchens of Madame Boisjoli, the 
landlady of the Candlestick, supplied the delica- 
cies of his tables. Ordinarily the Chevalier dined 
in the cheery assembly-room below ; for, like all 
true gourmands of refinement, he believed that 
there is as much appetite in a man’s ears and eyes 
as in his stomach, and to feed the latter properly 
there must be light, a coming and going of old and 
new faces, the rumor of voices, the jest, and the 
snatch of song. 

At this moment the Chevalier was taking a 
bath, and was splashing about in the warm water, 
laughing with the joyous heart of a boy. With 
the mild steam rose the vague perfume of violets. 
Brave as a Crillon though he was, fearless as a 
Bussey, the Chevalier was something of a fop; 
not the mincing, lisping fop, but one who loved 
physical cleanliness, who took pride in the white- 
ness of his skin, the clarity of his eyes. There 
had been summer nights in the brilliant gardens 
of La Place Royale when he had been pointed out 
as one of the handsomest youths in Paris. All 
the celebrities of court might be seen promenad- 
ing the Place; and to be identified as one above 
many was a plume such as all Mazarin’s gold 
could not buy. 

“My faith! hut this has been a day," he mur- 
mured, gazing wistfully at his ragged nails. “Till 
I entered this tub there was nothing but lead in 
my veins, nothing but marble on my bones. Look 
at these boots, Breton, lad; a spur gone, the soles 
loose, the heels cracked. And that cloak! The 
mud on the skirt is a week old. And that scab- 
bard was new when I left Paris. When I came 
up I looked like a swashbuckler in one of Scud- 
ery’s plays. I let no one see me. Indeed, I doubt 
if any would have recognized me. But a man 
cannot ride from Rome to Paris, after having rid- 
den from Paris to Rome, changing neither his 
clothes ror his horse, without losing some par- 
ticle of his fastidiousness, and, body of Bacchus! 
T have lost no small particle of mine.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Paul,” said the lackey, hiding the cast- 
off clothing in the closet, “I am that glad to see you safe 
and sound again!” 

“Your own face is welcome, lad. What weather I have 
seen!” wringing his mustache and royal. “And Heaven. 
forfend that another such ride falls my lot.” He smiled 
at the ruddy heap in the fireplace. 
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What a ride, indeed! For nearly two weeks he had 
ridden over hills and mountains, through valleys and 
gorges, across deep and shallow streams, sometimes 
beneath the sun, sometimes beneath the moon or the 
stars, sometimes beneath the flying black canopies of 
midnight storms, always and ever toward Paris. He 
had been harried by straggling Spaniards; he had 
drawn his sword three times in unavoidable tavern 
brawls; he had been robbed of his purse; he had even 
pawned his signet-ring for a night's lodging: all be- 
cause Mazarin had asked a question which only the 
pope could answer. 

The Chevalier sighed as he continued to absorb the 
genial heat of water. But what warmed the Cheva- 
lier’s heart, even as the water warmed his body, was 
the thought of that adorable mystery, that tantaliz- 
ing, haunting mystery, the woman unknown. This 
very room was made precious by the fact that its air 
had once embraced her with a familiarity such as he 
had never dared assume. What a night that had been! 
She had come, masked; she had dined; at his protes- 
tations of love she had laughed, as one laughs who 
hears a droll story; and in the attempt to put his arm 
around her waist, the cold light flashing from her 
half-hidden eyes had stilled and abashed him. Why 
did she hold him, yet repel? What was her object? 
Was she some princess who had been hidden away 
during her girlhood, to appear only when the bud 
opened into womanhood, rich, glorious, and warm? 
Like a sunbeam, like a shadow, she flitted through the 
corridors and galleries of the Louvre and the Palais 
Royal, and whenever he had sought to point her out to 
some one, to discover her name, lo, she was gone! 

When would the day come when the hedge of mys- 
tery inclosing her would be leveled? “Love you, Mon- 
sieur?” she had said. “Ah, well, in a way !" 

The Chevalier smiled. Yes, it was fine to be young, 
and rich, and in love. He recalled their first meeting. 
He had been placed on guard at the entrance to the 
grand gallery at the Palais Royal, where Mazarin was 
giving a mask. Presently a slender, elegant youth in 
the garb of a grey musketeer approached. 

*Your name, Monsieur, if you please," he said, scan- 
ning the list of invited guests. 

“I am one of those who pass without the interroga- 
tory." 'The voice was hoarse, affectedly so; and this 
roused the Chevalier's suspicions. 

“I cannot believe that," he laughed, “since Monsieur 
le Duc, his Majesty’s brother, was good enough to per- 
mit me to question him.” He leaned against the wall, 
smiling and twisting his mustache. What a charming 
musketeer ! 

“What !” haughtily, “you parley with me?" A gaunt- 
leted hand flew to the jeweled hilt. 

“Monsieur will not be so rude?’ mockingly. 

“Monsieur !” with a stamp of the foot—a charming 
foot. 

“Monsieur!” he mimicked, also stamping a foot 
which, though shapely, was scarce charming. 

'Then through the curtain of the mask there came a 
low, rollicking laugh. The hand fell away from the 
sword-hilt, and a grey gauntlet slipped to the floor, 
discovering a hand as dazzling white and begemmed 
as that on which Anne of Austria prided herself. 

“Death of my life" said a voice as soft and musical 
as the vibration of a bell, “you make an admirable 
Cerebus. My gauntlet.” The sweep of the hand fas- 
cinated him. “Are your ears like the sailors’ of Ulys- 
ses, filled with wax? I am asking you to pick up my 
gauntlet.” 

As he stooped to obey the command, a laugh sounded 
behind him, and he knew that he had been tricked. 
The little musketeer had vanished. For a moment he 
was disturbed. In vain he searched the gauntlet for 
some distinguishing sign. But as reason told him that 
no harm could possibly come from the prenk, his fears 
subsided, and he laughed. On being relived from duty, 
later, he sought her, to return the gauntlet. She was 
talking to Mademoiselle de Longueville. As she saw 
the Chevalier, she moved away. The Chevalier, de- 
termined on seeing the adventure to its end, followed 
her deliberately. She sat in a window seat. Without 
ceremony he sat down beside her. 

“Monsieur,” he said, smiling, and he was very hand- 
some when he smiled, “permit me to return this gaunt- 
let.” 

She folded her arms, and the movement of her 
shoulders told him that she was laughing silently. 

“Are you madame or mademoiselle?' he asked, 
eagerly. 

She raised her mask for an instant, and his subju- 
gation was complete. The conversation which ensued 

as so piquant and charming that thereafter whatever 
warmth the gauntlet knew was gathered not from her 
hand but from the Chevalier's heart. 


HE growing chill in the water brought the Cheva- 
lier out of his reverie. He leaped from the tub 
and shone rosily in the firelight, as elegantly propor- 
tioned a youth as ever was that fabulous Leander of 
the frellespont, ; 
7 Me ud me those towels I purchased from the wan- 
Persian. I regret that I did not have them 
Mes .by his Holiness. For who knows what spell 
the e heretice Saracen may have cast over them?" 
“Monsieur knows,” said Breton piously, “that I have 
had them sprinkled with the blessed water.” 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


The Chevalier laughed. He was rather a godless 
youth, and whateyer religion he possessed was merely 
observance of forms. “Donkey, if the devil himself 
had offered them for sale, I should have taken them, 
for they pleased me; and besides, they have created a 
fashion. I shall wear my new baldric—the red one. 
I report at the Palais Royal at eight, and I’ve an 
empty stomach to attend to. Be lively, lad. Duty, 
duty, always duty," snatching the towels. “I have 
been in the saddle since morning; I am still dead with 
stiffness; yet duty calls. Bah! I had rather be fight- 
ing the Spaniard with Turenne than idle away at the 
Louvre. Never any fighting save in pothouses; noth- 
ing but ride, ride, ride, here, there, everywhere, bear- 
ing despatches not worth the paper written on, but 
worth a man’s head if he lose them. 

“And here I have been to Rome and back with a 
message which made the pope laugh; is it true that 
he is about to appoint a successor? Mazarin, tiring of 
being a left-handed king, aspires to the mantle of 
Saint Peter. Mazarin always selects me for petty ser- 
vice. Why? Oh, Monsieur le Chevalier, having an 
income, need not be paid moneys; because Monsieur 
le Chevalier was born in the saddle, his father is an 
eagle, his grandsire was a centaur. 

“And don’t forget the grey cloak, lad, the apple of 
my eye, the admiration of the ladies, and the confu- 
sion of mine enemies; my own particular grey cloak.” 
By this time the Chevalier was getting into his clothes; 
fine cambries, silk hose, velvet pantaloons, grey doub- 
let, and shoes with buckles and red heels. 

“But the grey cloak, Monsieur Paul . . . 
gan the lackey. 

“What! you have dared to soil it?” 

“No, Monsieur; but you have forgotten that you 
loaned it to Monsieur de Saumaise, prior to your de- 
parture to Italy. He has not returned it.” 

“That’s not like Victor. And I had dreamed of wear- 
ing that cloak. Mademoiselle complimented me on it, 
and that foo De Montausier asked me how many pis- 
toles I paid for it.” 

“The crimson cloak is new, Monsieur. It is fully as 
Landsome as the grey one. All it lacks is the square 
collar you invented.” 

“Ah, well, since there is no grey cloak. 
gossip. First of all, my debts and debtors.” 

“Monsieur de Saumaise," said Breton, “has re- 
mitted the ten louis he lost to you at tennis." 

“There’s a friend; ruined himself to do it. 
and improvidence ; how they cling together !" 

“Brisemont, the jeweler, says that the garters you 
ordered will come to one hundred and ten pistoles. 
But he wants to know what the central gem shall be, 
rubies or sapphires surrounding." 

“Topaz for the central gem, rubies and diamonds 
for the rest. The clasps must match topaz eyes. And 
they must be done by Monday." 

“Monsieur’s eyes are grey," the lackey observed, 
slyly. 

“Rascal, you are asking a question !" 

“No, Monseiur, I was simply stating a fact. 
Plutarch BRyÉS. 2980.07 

“Plutarch? What next?" in astonishment. 

“I have just bought a copy of Amyot’s translation 
with the money you gave me. Plutarch is fine, Mon- 
sieur." ; 

“What shall a gentleman do when his lackey starts 
to quote Plutarch?’ with mock helplessness. “Well, 
lad, read Plutarch, and profit. But keep your grimy 
hands off my Rabelais, or I'll trounce you." 

Breton flushed guiltily. If there was one thing he 
enjoyed more than another, it was the adventures of 
the worthy Pantagruel and his resourceful esquire; 
but he had never been able to complete this record of 
extravagant exploits, partly because he could not 
read fast enough and partly because his master kept 
finding new hiding places for it. 

*A messenger from De Guitaut," he said, 
this morning for you." 

“For me? That is strange. The captain knew that 
I could not arrive before tonight, which is the 
twentieth." 

“T told the officer that. He laughed curiously and 
said that he expected to find you absent." 

“What the devil did he call for, then?" 

Breton made a grimace which explained his inabil- 
ity to answer this question. 

The Chevalier stood still and twisted his mustache 
till the ends were like needle-points. “Horns of 
Panurge! as Victor would say; is it possible for any 
man save Homer to be in two places at once? Possibly 
I am to race for some other end of France. I like it 
not. Mazarin thinks, because I am in her Majesty’s 
Guards, that I belong to him. Plague take him, I 
say.” He snapped the buckles on his shoes, while Bre- 
ton drew from its worn scabbard the Chevalier’s cam- 
paign rapier, long and flexible, dreaded by many and 
respected by all, and thrust it into the new scabbard. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” said Breton, stirred by that philoso- 
phy which one gathers from a first reading of 
Plutarch, “a man is a deal like a sword: if he be good 
and true, it matters not into what kind of scabbard he 
is thrust.” 

“Aye, lad; but how much more confidence a hand- 
some scabbard gives a man! Even a sword, dressed 
well, attracts the eye; and, heart of mine, what other 
aim have we poor mortals than to attract?" 
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“Madame Boisjoli makes out her charges at twelve 
louis, including the keep of the horses.” 

“That is reasonable, considering my absence. 
non is an excellent woman.” 

“The Vicomte d’Halluys did not come as he prom- 
ised with the eight hundred pistoles he lost to you at 
vingt-et-un.” 

“Ah!” The Chevalier studied the pattern in the rug. 
“Eh, well, since I had no pistoles, I have lost none. I 
was deep in wine, and so was he; doubtless he has 
forgotten, The sight of me will recall his delin- 
quency.” 

“That is all of the debts and credits, Monsieur.” 

“The gossip, then, while I trim my nails. Paris can 
not have stood still like the sun of Joshua’s time, 
simply because I was not here." 

“Beaufort has made up with Madame de Mont- 
bazon." 

*Even old loves may become new loves. Go on." 

Breton recounted the other important court news, 
while the Chevalier nodded or frowned, as the news 
affected him. 

“Mademoiselle Catharine . . . ” 

*Has that woman been here again ?" 

*Yes, Monsieur." 

*You attended her down the stairs?" 

“T did; but she behaved coarsely and threatened not 
to cease coming until you had established her in the 
millinery.” 

The Chevalier roared with laughter. “And all I 
did was to kiss the lass and compliment her cheeks. 
There’s a warning for you, lad.” 

Breton looked aggrieved. His master’s gallantries 
never ceased to cause him secret unrest. 

“Yesterday your quarterly remittance from Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, your father, arrived.” 

“Was there a letter?” with subdued eagerness. 

“There was nothing but the gold, Monsieur,’ an- 
swered Breton, his eyes lowered. How many times 
during the past four years had his master asked this 
question, always to receive the same answer? 

The Chevalier’s shoulders drooped. ‘“Who brought 
IL?" 

*Jeban," said the lackey. 

*Had he anything to say ?" 

*Very little. Monsieur le Marquis has closed the 
chateau in Perigny and is living at the hotel in 
Rochelle." 

*He mentions my name?" 

*No, Monsieur." 


Mig- 


HE Chevalier erossed the room and stood by one 

of the windows. It was snowing ever so lightly. 
The snow-clouds, separating at times as they rushed 
over the night, discovered the starry bowl of heaven. 
Some noble lady’s carriage passed, surrounded by flar- 
ing torches. But the young man saw none of these 
things. A sense of incompleteness had taken hold of 
him. The heir to a marquisate, the possessor of an 
income of forty thousand livres the year, endowed 
with health and physical beauty, and yet there was a 
flaw which marred the whole. It was true that he was 
light-hearted, always and ever ready for x rout, 
whether with women or with men, whether with 
wine or with dice; but under all this brave show there 
was a canker which ate with subtile slowness, but 
surely. To be disillusioned at the age of sixteen by 
one’s own father! To be given gold and duplicate 
keys to the wine-cellars! To be eye-witness of Roman 
knights over which this father had presided like a 
Tiberius! 

The Duchesse de Montbazon had been, in her youth, 
a fancy of the marquis, his father. Was it not a fine 
stroke of irony to decide that this son of his should 
marry the obscure daughter of madame?—the daugh- 
ter about whom very few had ever heard? Without 
the Chevalier’s sanction, miniatures had been ex- 
changed. When the marquis presented him with that 
of Mademoiselle de Montbazon, together with his 
desires, he had ground the one under foot without 
glancing at it, and had laughed at the other as pre- 
posterous. Since that night the marquis had ceased 
The Chevalier’s mother had died 
at his birth; thus, he knew neither maternal nor 
paternal love; and a man must love something which 
is common with his blood. Even now he would have 
gone half-way had his father’s love come to meet him. 
But no; Monsieur le Marquis loved only his famous 
wines, his stories, and his souvenirs. Bah! this 
daughter had been easily consoled. The Comte de 
Brissac was fully sixty. The Chevalier squared his 
shoulders and shifted his baldric. 

With forced gaiety, he turned to his lackey. “Lad, 
let us love only ourselves. Self-love is always true to - 
us. We will spend our gold and play the butterfly — 
while the summer lasts. It will be cold soon, and then 
pouf! Tomorrow you will take the gold and 
balance my accounts.” 

“Yes, Monsieur. ‘Will Monsieur permit a famil- 
iarity by recalling a forbidden subject?” 

“Well?” 

“Monsieur le Comte de Brissae died last night," 
solemnly. 

“What! of old age?" ironically. 

“Ot steel. A gallant was entering by a window, pre- 
sumably to entertain madame, who is said to be young 
and as beautiful as her mother was. Monsieur le 
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Comte appeared upon the scene; but his guard was weak. He was run 
through the neck. The gallant wore a mask. That is all I know of the 
scandal." 

“Happy the star which guided me from the pitfall of wedded life! What 
an escape! I must inform Monsieur le Marquis. He will certainly relish 
this bit of scandal which all but happened at his own fireside. Certainly I 
shall inform him. It will be like caviar to the appetite. I shall dine before 
the effect wears off." The Chevalier put on his hat and cloak, and took a 
final look in the Venetian mirror. “Don’t wait for me, lad; I shall be late. 
Perhaps tonight I shall learn her name." 


CHAPTER III—The Mutilated Hand 


66 ONSIEUR Paul?" cried the handsome widow of Monsieur Boisjoli, 
stepping from behind the pastry counter. 

“Yes, Mignon, it is I," said the Chevalier; “that is, what remains of me." 

“What happiness to see you again!" she exclaimed. She turned to a 
waiter. “Charlot, bring Monsieur le Chevalier the pheasant pie, the ragout 
of hare, and a bottle of chambertin from the bin of '36." ; 

“Sorceress " laughed the Chevalier, “you have sounded the very soul of 
me. Thanks, Mignon; thanks! Next to love, what is more to a man than a 
full stomach? Ah, you should have seen me when I came in! And devil 
take this nose of mine; not even steam and water have thawed the frost 
from it. ^ He chucked her under the chin and smiled comically, all of which 
made manifest that the relations existing between the hostess of the Candle- 
stick and her principal tenant were of the most cordial and Platonic 
character. 

*And you have just returned from Rome? Ah, what a terrible ride !" 

*Abominable, Mignon." 

“And I see you hungry!” She sighed, and her black eyes grew moist and 
tender. Madame Boisjoli was only thirty-two. She was young. 

“And will you have Charlot hasten that pie? I can smell it from afar, 
and my mouth waters." i 

“This moment, Monsieur ;" and she flew away to the kitchens. 

The Chevalier took this temporary absence as an opportunity to look 
. about him. Only one table was occupied. This occupant was a priest, who 
was gravely dining off black bread and milk served in a wooden bowl. But 
for the extreme pallor of his skin, which doubtless had its origin in the 
constant mortification of the flesh, he would have been a singularly handsome 
man. He was young, possibly not older than the Chevalier, who was thirty. 

The priest, as if feeling the Chevalier's scrutiny, raised his eyes. As 
their glances met, casually in the way of gratifying a natural curiosity, both 
men experienced a mental disturbance which was at once strange and 
annoying. Those large, penetrating grey eyes, each seemed to be looking 
into his own as in a mirror. 

“You are but recently arrived?" asked the Chevalier, politely. 

“I came two days ago. I leave for Rouen this night.” 

“What! you travel at night, and leave a cheery tavern like this?" All at 
once the crinkle of a chill ran across the Chevalier’s shoulders. The thumb, 
the forefinger and the second of the priest’s left hand were twisted, reddened 
stumps. 

“Yes, at night; and the wind will be rough beyond the hills. But I have 
suffered worse discomforts ;” and to this statement the priest added a sour 
smile. He had seen the shudder. He dropped the maimed hand below the 
level of the table. 

“You ride, however?” suggested the Chevalier. 

“Yes; a Spanish mule—the gift of Her Majesty’s confessor.” 

“You are a Jesuit?” 

“T have the happiness to serve God in that order. I have just presented 
my respects to her Majesty and Cardinal Mazarin. I am come from 
America, my son, to see his Eminence in regard to the raising of funds for 
some new missions we have in mind; but I have been indifferently successful, 
due possibly to my lack of eloquence and to the fact that my superior, Father 
Chaumonot, was unable to accompany me to Paris. I shall meet him in 
Rouen.” 

“And so you are from that country of which I have heard so much of 
late—that France across the sea?’ The Chevalier's tones expressed genuine 
interest. He could now account for the presence of the mutilated hand. 
Here was a man who had seen strange adventures in a strange land. “New 
France!" musingly. 

“Yes, my son; and I am all eagerness to return.” 

The Chevalier laughed pleasantly. “Pardon my irrelevancy, but I confess 
that it excites my amusement to be called ‘son’ by one who can not be older 
than myself." 

“It is a habit I acquired with the savages. And yet, I have known men 
of fifty to be young," said the Jesuit, his brows sinking. “I have known 
men of thirty to be old. Youth never leaves us till we have suffered. I am 
old, very old." He was addressing some inner thought rather than the 
Chevalier, 

"Well, I am thirty, myself," said the Chevalier, with assumed lightness. 
"I am neither young nor old. I stand on the threshold. I can not say that I 
have suffered, since I have known only physical discomforts. But to call 
BEEN . o7" 

“Well then," replied the priest, smiling, “since the disparity in years is so 
small as to destroy the dignity of the term, I shall call you my brother. All 
men are brothers ; it is the Word." 

“What is your religious name, Monsieur?" asked the Chevalier, strangely 
Subdued. 

"I am Father Jacques, protege of the kindly Chaumonot. But I am 
known to my brothers and friends as Brother Jacques. And you, Monsieur, 
are doubtless connected with the court.” 

“Yes. I am known as the Chevalier du Cevennes, under De Guitaut, in 
her Majesty’s Guards.” 

“Cevennes?” the priest repeated, ruminating. “Why, that is the name of 
& mountain range in the South.” 

“So it is. I was born in that region, and it pleased me to bear Cevennes 
as a name of war. I possess a title, but I do not assume it; I simply draw 
its revenues," The Chevalier scowled at his buckles, as if some disagreeable 
thought had come to him. 

The priest remarked the change in the soldier's voice; it had grown harsh 
and repellent. “Monsieur, I proceed from Rouen to Rochelle; are you 
familiar with that city?" 

"Rochelle? Oh, indifferently." 

The Jesuit plucked at his lips for a space, as if hesitant to break the 
Silence. “Have you ever heard of the Marquis de Perigny ?" 


(To Be Continued) 
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Tires 


By Miles 
The Best 


They Average 25% More 
Mileage Than Other Tires 


THE UNIFORM STRENGTH 
in our Heavy Car Type Con- 
struction is the explanation. We 
have succeeded in making a 
“balanced tire”—one in which 
all parts show equal resistance 
to wear. 


THESE ARE. CONSERVA- 
TIVE STATEMENTS. Do 
not look upon them as mere 
talk. Do not accept them on 
the strength of our say-so. But 
in fairness to yourself do investi- 
gate the present-day tire situation. 


INQUIRE AMONG FISK 
TIRE USERS before you buy 
again. Because we can afford 
to refer you to our customers at 
large you cannot afford to dis- 
regard this advice. 


Styles: Clincher, Q. D. 
Clincher, Fisk- Dunlop, 
Bolted-On. Plain and 
Bailey Non-Skid Treads. 


The Fisk Rubber Co. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Direct Factory Service in 30 Cities 
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Play These Great 
Games at Home 


Billiards and Pool are fascinating games! 
They arouse the keenest sort of friend] 
rivalry. Their ever-new problems for Band. 
eye and judgment are intensely interest- 
ing. And they are very inexpensive — if 
you have in your home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and 
Pool Table 


| 

! 

| It needs no special room—can be mounted on library o« 

| dining-room table, or on its own legs or compactly foldr 

| ing stand, Sizes range up to 43¢x9 feet (standard), each 
size exactly correct in proportions, and adapted to the 
most expert play. 


$100 DOWN 


Prices $6, $15, $25, $35, $55, $75, etc. ; terms, $1 or 
more down (depending on size and style) and a small 
amount each month. Full playing equipment free, 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table, Play 
on it one week. If not satisfactory return it, and on its 
receipt we will refund your deposit. This insures you a 
free trial, Send today for illustrated catalog giving full 
information as to prices, terms of payment, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
184 Spring St., Portland, Me. 
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YOU CAN BE AN AUTO EXPERT 


We teach you the entire subject by mail in 10 weeks' spare 
time, and assist you to secure good position. Demand 
for trained men can't be filled. Simple, practical, and 
personal instruction. Free auto model to each student. 


First Lesson Free —Write For It Now. 
Owners—we supply competent men. 
EMPIRE AUTO INSTITUTE, 

773 Empire Building, ' Rochester, N. Y. 
(The Original Automobile School.) 
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If You Suffer With Diabetes, 
Kidney orStomachTrouble 


You will be greatly benefited by drink- 
ing the famous 


SILURIAN WAUKESHA WATER 


A Pure Natural Spring Water. Put 
up in cases of 12 one-half gallon bot- 
tles. Price per case $2.50 F. O. B. 
Waukesha. Send order today with 
remittance for case. Ask about 
Silurian Carbonated Water and 
Ginger Ale. ‘They are delicious. 


LURIAN SPRING CO., 


SI 
Dept. 10, Waukesha, Wis. 
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set. fitted with 7 ruby jeweled American lever movement, guaranteed 20 years; 
with long gold plated chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 
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M. C. FARBER, E33, 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 
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| How South Adds to Nation's Wealth 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


In the South are 73,000 miles of railroads. This is twice as many as 
the German Empire has, more than twice as many as in France, more than 
three times as many as in the United Kingdom of England, Scotland and 
Wales, and nearly seven times as many as in Italy. 

It is estimated that the Southern ore fields contain ten billion tons of 
iron ore. At the present rate of mining, they will last for more than 1,400 
years. 

The Southern coal fields contain nearly five hundred billion tons of 
coal, which will hold out for 4,500 years at the present production, 


Tremendous Growth of Agricultural Values 


HE Census Bureau reports the following figures on the 1910 census for 
the South Atlantic division, including the eight States of Delaware, 

Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida: 

Value of farms and buildings, $2,476.152,000, an increase of 105 per 
cent., or $1,269,350,000 in ten years. The 1900 valuation was $1,208,802,000. 

The increase in farm values by States was: Florida, 203 per cent.; 169 
in South Carolina, 166 in Georgia, 141 in North Carolina, 96 in Virginia, 53 
in West Virginia, 46 in Delaware, and 35 in Maryland. 

There were 962,225 farms in 1900, with a combined acreage of 46,100,000. 
In 1910 the number of farms had grown to 1,109,359, and the acreage to 
48,365,000. The number of farms increased 147,134, or 15 per cent. and 
the acreage increased 2,265,000, or five per cent. 

There are 6,840,357 farms in the United States, and one-sixth of them 
are in these eight States. 

The farm acreage of the country is 873,729,000, of which 414,499,000 
acres are improved. More than a third of fre improved acreage of the 
country is in the South. 


South Has Found Labor Alkahest 


HE South has solved her industrial problem, and in that work has 

partly solved the problem of negro farm labor. It was many years 
after the close of the war before there was any yielding in the old argument 
that a white man could not work in the fields under the Southern sun. 
There are millions of people in the United States today who believe that 
practically all of the farm labor of the South is performed by negroes. 

The figures prove this idea to be unfounded on fact. More than half of 
the cotton is raised by white labor; in Texas at least three-fourths is grown 
by whites, who perform all the work connected with it. White labor is 
common in the cane fields and rice fields, and in many places is the only 
labor employed. 

Negro labor is still a necessity in the Southern fields, but not such a 
necessity as it was in the years following the close of the war; and the last 
ten or twenty years show that white men not only can work in the Southern 
fields, but that they do better work and get larger yields than under the old 
systems of slave and negro-contract labor. 

The breaking up of the large old plantations into smaller farms has 
aided greatly in making this fact apparent. This also has helped to make 
the negro farmer more capable of taking his share in developing the 
agricultural resources of the land, whether he toils as a farm laborer or as 
an independent farmer. He no longer has to foster a disposition to take 
things easy because of the plantation “store” that formerly fed him through 
the winter. 

Do You Think the South Lazy ? 


NE of the most serious handicaps the South has had to overcome has 

been the almost universal belief that her climate is a lazy man’s 
climate, That has pressed down upon and around her like a limiting band 
to keep her from making better use of her great natural advantages and 
resources. A big step was taken towards the loosening of this band when 
the old plantation system began to be discarded, and the modern system of 
small, compact, highly cultivated farms was introduced. 

This work is really only at its beginning. Agriculture in the South, in 
reality, is little older than manufacturing. They both began to spring up, 
along modern lines, about the same time. They have kept fairly even pace 
with each other. They will continue on the road of progress, and each 
year more of the old depressing, compressing, limiting superstitions and 
prejudices will be torn off and discarded. 

The lazy man’s country is where the lazy man is. The lazy man is 
disappearing rapidly from the South, and with him is going the idea that 
the South is a lazy land. 


In Account With Silas Hagity 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


watching. Then clouds began to move across the sky, and the night grew 
darker. One by one the stars went out as the clouds gathered them up. The 
moon forsook her trust, and fled, like a frightened thing, behind the darkest 
cloud, and the darkness took up the watch. 

The road was in shadow—the night wind hushed its voice—the cedars 
leaned, and listened. Hush! Did something move over there in that darkest 
spot in the thicket? A silence, like the stillness of death, lay over copse, 
and field, and road. Back toward town a rocket shot into the night like a 
streak of blood across the darkness. Somewhere in the distance a dog 
howled. Hush! The town clock is striking the hour of twelve. 

Christmas morning! 

The wind lifted its voice again, the cedars moved their branches as 
something rushed through. The cloud slipped from the face of the moon, and 
the dead body of Silas Hagity lay across the road. 


The Morning After 


OHN had accepted an invitation to dine with his friend Jones, and it being 

a very dark night and the roads bad, John took a stable lantern to light 
him on his way. They dined well, and John departed for home. 

The next morning John received a note from his friend as follows: “Dear 

Jack—The bearer brings your stable lamp; please return parrot and cage.” 
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THE LITTLE WIDOW 
A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor to Have. 


“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, per- 
suaded me to try Grape-Nuts when my 
stomach was so weak that it would not re- 
tain food of any kind,” writes a grateful 
woman, from San Bernardino Co., Cal. 

*[ had been ill and confined to my bed 
with fever and nervous prostration for three 
long months after the birth of my second 
boy. We were in despair unti] the little 
widow's advice brought relief. 

“I liked Grape-Nuts food from the be- 
ginning, and in an incredibly short time it 
gave me such strength that I was able to 
leave my bed and enjoy my three good meals 
a day. In 2 months my weight increased 
from 95 to 113 pounds, my nerves had stead- 
ied down and I felt ready for anything. My 
neighbors were amazed to see me gain so 
rapidly, and still more so when they heard 
that Grape-Nuts alone had brought the 
change. 

*My 4-year-old boy had eczema very 
bad last spring and lost his appetite en- 
tirely, which made him cross and peevish. 
I put him on a diet of Grape-Nuts, which 
he relished at once. He improved from the 
beginning, the eczema disappeared and now 
he is fat and rosy, with a delightfully soft, 


clear skin. The Grape-Nuts diet did it. I 
Read the little book, *The Road to Well- 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
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with 6c. in stamps and I will send you à 
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given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
color Ribbon, Tabulator, Back-spacer, 

and let me see what you can do with it. 

tical system of personal individual lessons 

and magazines qualifies me to toach you. 

test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 

and CARTOONING 


1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. > 
Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus's 
Home Magazine? 


are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in FAsT COLORS. 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85c. 
Other prices on application. Have your friends' 
names woven. An Ideal Gift. Send for samples to 


J. & J. CASH, L.'T'D. 
620 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Man Low 
Styles LAWN AND FARM FENCE Prices 
Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ Prices. Write 
today for catalog. The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. D, Cleveland, Ohio 


1 
for this 
handsome FENCE 
100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and specia! offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO.. Box 983 DECATUR. IND. 
TEXAS money. New towns springing up; ranches being 
cut into farms; settlers pouring in; splendid 


openings for farmers, fruit and truck growers, investors, manufac- 
turers, business and professional men, You can get reliable informa; 
tion about all this development by sending 10c for three months 
trial subscription to TEXAS REALTY JOURNAL, Houston, 
Texas. We are publishers, not land dealers. 


TYPEWRITERS waxes 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
J Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
2" $15 up. First class Machines J»esA ront 
- = Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
Weddi 
e ing Visiting Cards and Stamped Sta- 
tionery. Correct Styles from an 


Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 
LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


is the place for you to get a start or make more 


V Nm 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


“Why, why—how could he?" she burst out, in peppery fashion. "Then, an- 
other moment: “Dear little Mama, and—dear old fellow, too!" She dashed 
away a tear, laughing softly. “Open the package, Ned; let’s see what’s in it.” 

Besides some small Christmas presents, there was a letter addressed to 
Mr. Edward Halliday, which ran: 

“Dear Lad: I’ve kidnapped the Widow Cheevey, and the Kate’s off on a 
Christmas cruise. I could see no other way to get my courting accomplished. 
It was boarders ahoy and your Dad overdue, till it couldn’t be done ashore. 

“I missed my reckoning in this thing too many times agone to take chances 
now with any fray to my stay-ropes. 

“She hasn't forgotten our old days, Ned! I feel sure that together we'll 
overhaul happiness, and win to the port of our lost hopes. 

"If our log's to make good reading, Brother Gwin will earn both his trip 
and a fee within the next few days. Angie and the Kate sailing fair as their 
record, Captain and Mrs. Mayne Fuller should register at the Cheevey House 
about next Saturday a. m. 

“My regrets to your Dad, who will be sore, but will recover. My lad, if 
he had won out, you'd have lost—be sure of that. The lassie wouldn't stand 
for it, that her mother should have to make your Governor's salvage in the 
game.- Not otherwise would he consent, eh, to pay off the mortgage, give you 
. and Lorena the house, and let you off from marrying the rich fruiterer's 
daughter? You'd never have anchored Angie's girl to any such proposition— 
once she'd found her mother's heart not in it! 

“If you love her, Ned, as I cannot doubt, prove it that you want her for 
herself and love, with no weather-eye towards a penny of Dad's. Blow fair 
or foul from that quarter, you're hers, she's yours. Else you'll lose, and de- 
serve it, the sweetest lass in port. Yours for Happiness Four-Strand, 

*MAYNE FULLER.” 

Ned did not lose his sweetheart. When the Kate came in next week, with 
Captain and Mrs. Fuller happily returning from a little wedding voyage, mat- 
ters were moving smoothly at the boarding-house, under the capable manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Halliday. 

*Your Governor?" asked the Captain of Ned, while Lorena and Angie, 
both blushing, laughing, yet half-crying, fell into each other's arms. 

“He was here when we got back from the preacher's, Christmas Day," re- 
plied Ned, with a rueful grimace. 

“Madder than a Dutch skipper bound for Rotterdam in a nor'easter?" in- 
quired the other, sympathetically. Ned nodded, laughing in spite of himself. 

“It'll blow through, it’ll blow through, though maybe overlong in doing 
it,” rejoined his father-in-law. “We'll reef a bit and sail on, till he bespeaks 
us" With which he faced about to salute the two fair brides under the 


Cynthia's Quest 


( Concluded from Page 19) 


done more for us than we can tell you, and we want you to stay here with us.” 
The girl's eyes opened wide. 

“That we do, Cynthia," said Captain Wallace. “We will get you some 
nice dresses, and give you a nice room to sleep in, with Aunt Agnes, and 
when I go to town tomorrow I'll leave word for old Santa Claus—he's a great 
friend of mine—that we've got a mighty fine and brave little girl that's 
going to live with us always right here at the big house, and I want him to 
put everything in his reindeer sled you want before he comes. Now you go 
on and Mrs. Wallace will give you some cake and Aunt Agnes will show you 
your bed, and you need not worry about Santa Claus—he will come to see 
you too." 

*Come on, Cynthia, and tell me everything you want him to bring you so 
the Captain can remind him of it," said Mrs. Wallace, as she led the dazed 
child down the hall. Over an enormous hunk of cake and an apple, Cynthia 
recited her dream of the great doll, and the candy, and the doll piano, and 
the shoes—red shoes and the little red hat. 

And Christmas morning when she waked, fearful almost to wake and look, 
she found her dream had come true, and more. 

So that's the way Cynthia found Santa Claus, and that's the reason that 
Cynthia—Aunt Cynthia she is now—is never forgotten at the Wallace's 
about Christmas time, and occasionally heaves a fat sigh and remarks to 
Arthur Wallace, Junior: 

“My Lawd, chile, if you don’ make me run my laigs off atter you. Keep 
on er gittin' in things you ain’ got no business in—jis’ keep on, suh—en some 
er dese times you gwineter git inter somethin’ w’en dey ain’ no Cynthy ter 
pull you out lak she did dat daddy er yo’n.” 


Obe “Laborer 


By JOHN WITBY 
Infinity is not for hands all gnarled like mine 


To touch, nor eyes, tear blurred to see, 
But still I sense God's holy sign 
That blesses this my work to me. 


No gift of tongues, no rapturous dreams 
Hath the Unknown permitted men like me, 
d yet across my narrow, eurtained life there gleams 


The light and hope of all Eternity. 


My shoulders bend beneath the weight they bear — 
or thereon rests the world—an honor and a curse. 
Pulsing with courage tho’ a prey to care, 
I walk my way unlettered and unversed. 


Onward and upward the masses move, 
Raised to each height by me and mine— 

Beautiful with the light of brother love 
Dawns a new day for mine and thine. 


From an old print in La Telegrafie Historique. 


Napoleon's Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


Indians sent messages by means 
of signal fires, but Napoleon estab- 
lished the first permanent system 
for rapid communication. 


In place of the slow and unre- 
liable service of couriers, he built 
lines of towers extending to the 
French frontiers and sent messages 
from tower to tower by means of 
the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 1793 
by Claude Chappe. It was a sema- 
phore. The letters and words 
were indicated by the position of 
the wooden arms; and the messages 
were received and relayed at the 
next tower, perhaps a dozen 
miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Telephone 
system of to-day the visual tele- 


graph system of Napoleon’s time 
seems a crude makeshift. It could 
not be used at night nor in thick 
weather. It was expensive in con- 
struction and operation, consider- 
ing that it was maintained solely 
for military purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, 
because it made possible the trans- 
mission of messages to distant 
points without the use of the human 
messenger. 


It blazed the way for the Uni- 
versal Telephone service of the 
Bell system which provides per- 
sonal intercommunication for 
90,000,000 people and is indispen- 
sable for the industrial, commer- 
cial and social progress of the > 
Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


for ancia k Play- Art Backs-Exquisite Colars - Hj. 


New Designs - Club Indexes — Ideal for Bridge. 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or ivory Finish -30 £a Pack 
In Use Throughout the World for General Play, 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. 
| Club indexes — Air-Cushion or ivory Fini. 


One System 


Universal Service 


gh Quality OFFICIALRULES 
CARD GAMES 


HOYLE UP TO DATE 
ISSUED YEARLY - 
Sent For 15° STAMPS 


THe U.S Pravina CARD Ca 
CINCINNATI. USA 


C ABB AGE PL ANTS —FROST PROOF. Grown 


in open air, will stand great 


cold, put up in neat light boxes, tied in bunches of Fifty and selected ALL 


VARIETIES. We have thousands of satisfied customers. 


Prices: 1000 to 5000 $1.25 per thousand, 
5000 to 9000 $1.00 per thousand, F. O. B., Meggetts. 


count. Special express rates. 


We guarantee 


We ship promptly. 


THE SEA ISLAND PLANT AND SEED CO. 


MEGGETTS, S. C. 


ELAN 


GE 


The only strope e Brandt's Patented Automatic Ra- 
per that strops A ) zor Stropper, automatically puts a 
any, rae diag. perfect edge on any razor, old style or safe- 
onally. 
Guaranteed 
for life, 


quick for terms, prices and territory. 
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FREE NW) 

GROUSE CO. NORTH ATTLEBORO. M f 
EVERY PIN GUARANTEED PERFECT — MASS 


40 Acre Alabama Farm For Sale 


E and Keiffer Pears, which begin bearing this year. 
rame buildings. County practically free of colored 
MAGAZINE, 20 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ty. Bigseller, Every man wants one. Write 
W A.M. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. Broadway, N.Y. 


ROFITS | SALESMEN WANTED 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200 to $5,000 a year 
and expenses. h iti 


National Salesmen's Training Association 


Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans Toronto 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


Located 6 miles from Cuman, Ala., on the mountain. Considered one 
of the finest fruit farms in the county. 
Fifteen acres ploughed land cleared of grubs-and stumps. 
population. Address J.H.B., eare Farm Dept., UNCLE REMUS'S HOME 


Four acres pfanted in Winter Ap- 
Good 


January, 1912 
WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 


Faith Came After the Works Had Laid the 
Foundation. 


A Bay State belle talks thus about coffee: 
“While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer 


from indigestion and intensely painful nerv- 
I was marked for consumption—weak, thin 
along over a fine piece of sand-clay construction. “Well, | at last, after having employed all kinds of 


N © Ñ i] 
ous headaches, from childhood. 
g “Seven years ago my health gave out en- 
3 tirely. I grew so weak that the exertion of 
walking, if only a few feet, made it neces- 
By PERCY H. WHITING 
and pale. 
*[ realized the danger I was in and tried 
three years ago this wasn't a road at all—not even a pig | drugs, the doctor acknowledged that he did 
track," spoke the citizen of Winston-Salem. 


sary fer me to lie down. My friends thought 
66 OU see this road?" The Glidden tour car was whirling faithfully to get relief from medicines, till, 
“What put it here?" he asked himself. 


not believe it was in his power to cure me. 


“While in this condition a friend induced 
Governor Hoke Smith and Governor Woodrow Wilson in i 


Mr. Smith's Maxwell Car. 


Hitting the Water at the Roanoke Ford. 


Highway. When they began scouting for the Na- 
tional Highway everybody favored a route by 
Greensboro. And we didn't blame them much.. For 
they certainly had the better roads. 

“Then what happened? Why, we turned in, 
raised money, built a good strip of road where it 
was needed, improved fifty miles more, and now look 
at it—as fine a road as there is in the South. 

“And note this—the increase in value of the land 
along this improved road has been more already 
than the road cost us.” 

Eloquent testimony, this, of what automobile 
tours have done for the South. 


HE Glidden tour of 1911—from New York City 

via Atlanta to Jacksonville—taken by itself, 
was not any very great sporting event. Automobiles 
have reached such a state of perfection that the 
manufacturers don’t need endurance events. Tour- 
ists know that they can get more pleasure twice over 
and more comfort a hundred times over by travel- 
ing the same route alone. 

Two things made the Glidden tour this year wor- 
thy of serious notice. 

One of these reasons was well expressed by the 
managing editor of two big automobile weeklies, 
who said: 

“We wouldn’t give two cents for the Glidden tour 
as a sporting event. But when a section of the coun- 
try sends fifty cars and several hundred of its citi- 
zens, among them the Governor of the Empire State 
of the South, to tell the people of America that they 
are alive and doing business it sort of grips the mind 
and compels attention. I question if any other sec- 
tion of the country would have had the spirit to do 
a thing like that." 

The other big feature of the Glidden tour was the 
impetus it gave to the movement for good roads in 
the South. A few years back the people of the South 
said, “If you will give us a place on the National 
Highway we will build good roads.” This year they 
said, “If you will run the Glidden tour our way we 
will improve the roads until they are the best in the 
country.” And in places they did. 


UST at present there are only two really weak 
J spots in the vast stretch of National Highway 
from New York to Jacksonville—a strip of road that 
is designed to encourage touring into Dixie. One of 
the weak links in the long chain is at the very 
southernmost end. The other is at Roanoke. In the 
latter section they need some bridges over streams 
that are impassable after rains. And they need a 
better road over Lynville mountain, that jagged sec- 
tion of the Blue Ridge that must be crossed after the 
tourists leave Roanoke. 

After the run to Roanoke and then from that city 
to Winston-Salem, the going was not bad until Flor- 
ida was reached. Charlotte was the next night stop 
after Winston-Salem, then eame a run to Anderson, 
S. C., and then a brisk drive to Atlanta, "The tour- 
ists spent two days in the Gate City, and then moved 
on—to Cordele, to Live Oak, and then to Jackson- 
ville. 

For the benefit of those interested in the scores, it 
may be said that fourteen cars finished with 
clean scores: Maxwells 1, 2, 3 and 4, Stevens- 
Duryeas 11 and 39, Cadillaes 32, 40 and 48, 
Fords 44, 45, Flanders 54, Columbia 49, and 
Mitchell, 19. These cars drew for the Ander- 
son trophy, and the Maxwell 4, the entry of 
Governor Hoke Smith, of Georgia, proved the 
winner. 'The divisional prizes offered in each 
of the seven sections of Class A, his eaa 
of $200 in each class, were won as follows 
Division 1, Fords 44 and 45 and Flanders 54.* * 
Division 2, Mitchell 26. Division 3, Max- 
wells 1, 2,3 and 4.* Division 4, Cadillacs 32, 
40 and 48.* Division 5, Mitchell 19. Division 
6, Stevens-Duryeas 11 and 39 and. Columbia 
49.* Division 7, American 5. 


* Prize money divided. 


“A tour—and the chance of putting Winston-Salem on the National | me to quit coffee and try Postum, and I did 


so without the least hope that it would do 
me any good. I did not like it at first, but 
when it was properly made I found it was 
a most delicious and refreshing beverage. I 
am especially fond of it served at dinner 
ice-cold, with cream. 

“In a month's time I began to improve, 
and in a few weeks my indigestion ceased 
to trouble me, and my headache stopped en- 
tirely. I am so perfectly well now that I 
do not look like the same person, and I 
have so gained in flesh that I am 15 pounds 
heavier than ever before. 

"This is what Postum has done for me. 
I still use it and shall always do so.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason," and it is explained in 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville," in 
pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from timeto time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Painted by White Engraved by Sartain 


MARION’S MEN 


This is a specimen illustration from the 


UNIQUE CALENDAR 
of the Southland 


for 1912 
DIXIE BOOK OF DAYS 


Entertaining and instructive daily quotations that reveal the romance, 
folklore, humor, literature, and history of the South. 


Distinctly Southern but national in interest 


Cover with handsome photogravures; each inside sheet covers one 
week and has space for notes. Two colors throughout. 
Price $1. Order through your book- 
store or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THE PAGE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. E 849 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 
- THEO. COCHEU, Jr., €. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 


A, F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 
BRANCHES: 

NEW YORK—Waldorf- Astoria. 
BOSTON —Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON -Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
ATLANTA Fourth. National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE~—Keyser Building. 
RICHMOND —Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO —Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA —Bellevue Stratford. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Claus Spreckles Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—50 Gresham St. Bank. 


ATLANTA BRANCH: 1015-18 Fourth Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Vice-Pres. 


Telephone Main 872 Cable Address Amdit, N, Y 


40 Cents 


Anti -Nicotine G: Calabash Pipe 


HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on tholines of the original 
African Calabash Gourd, I have placed in it my famous 
Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-liko material which 
absorbs the nicotine and uses {t to color the pis like the finest Too 
ou do not havo to ‘brea 
Three for One Dollar in” this pipe. There are no vile 
fumes. It is always sweet, clean, dry. With German Silver mountings, 40 
cents each, three for a dollar, Sent prepaid anywhere with a copy of our 
fine catalog of smokers’ articles. Send today, Money back if not satisfied. 
H, Menges, The Smoker’s Friend, 170 Menges Bldg., St.Louis, Mos 
MP odamiuen- gm idmisief etae. Ta auri on) dad iot eae in attest ee! 


WEPAYS80AMONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce our 
guaranteed stock and poultry powders; money-back 
Sian coe x free;new plan; steadywork. Address 

IGLER CO., X 333, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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This $900 Car Measures Up With 
Any $1250 Car on the Market 


VERY man likes to make each dollar go as far as possible. 

He is wasting no money. Whether he buys a plow, pump or 

an automobile, he continually looks for the greatest value he 

can get for any given amount of money. If a 30 horsepower, five- 

passenger touring car of standard make can be bought for $900 why 
on earth should he pay $1250 or more for the same type of car? 


q Our Model 59 is a 30 horsepower, five-passenger fore-door touring 
car. The price is $900. It is a big, roomy, thoroughly high grade 
car. The motor will develop more power and speed than you will ever 
care to use. It has a handsome body design — graceful and good to 
look at. ‘The pressed steel frame is staunch and solid. The selective 
transmission is fitted with F. & S. bearings—the finest in the world. 
In a word it 1s just as good and fine as this type of car can be made. 
You will not find its equal for less than $1250, and a comparison of the 
specifications with any other 30 horsepower car will prove this statement. 


@ This car at this price is due to our enormous manufacturing facili- 
ties. We have the greatest plant of its kind in the world. We have just 


ublished a very thorough book which explains in a clear, definite and readable manner the difference 
in automobile plants. And the point of this whole book is to prove the economical manufacturing 
ability of the Overland plants—to prove its strength by showing and MM to you the interior and 
exterior of the greatest automobile plant in the world. It takes you over the entire 80 acres. The 
book is free and we want you to have one. It is interesting and full of information. 


@ Above all it gives you a clear understanding of economics in the production of automobiles in great quantities, and we believe it 
proves why no other manufacturer in the business can produce the car described below and sell itat our price without losing money. 


q A line to us will bring you this new Overland book. It explains what we are and what we have got and why other cars of similar 
size and rating are from twenty to forty per cent. higher in price. Write and ask for book S 11. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Model 59-T Five-Passenger Fore-Door Touring Car, $900 


Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4x4%; horsepower 30; 
Splitdorf magneto; transmission selective, three speeds and re- 
verse; F. & S. ball bearings; tires 32x 3% O. D.; 3 oil lamps, 
2 gas lamps and generator. Complete set tools. 
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“A shining coun- 


tenance" is pro- 


duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 


refinement. Pears’ 


leaves the skin soft, 
white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


T Me Send 
You Pr oot 


There is nothing O being sure, 
I will prove that my famous incu- 
bator—price only 87.55, freight pre- 
paid, sold on 1,2, or 3 months home 
test—will out-hatch any machine made, no 
matter what kind or price. Don’t you want 
to besure? Why pay more than my price for 
any machine defeated by my 


World’s Champion 


140- -Eg ri. 99 


Freight 
Paid 
East of 
which is easiest to operate, surest of Rockies 


results. Let me send you proof in my 
big portfolio, **Hatehing Facts”—it carries all the evi. 
denee—tells zon how to start in the poultry business on- 
a rte ng basis at a small outlay. Has double walls 
and door—and dead air space 
all over, copper tank, hot 
water heater, seit regulator, ““Ty- 
cos’? thermometer, e g-tester, 
safety lamp, nursery, high legs, 
y 140-chick Brooder 
double wall, hot water, top heat 
$4.85 Guaranteed best brooder 
made. $11.50 gets complete 
outfit when ordered together, 
freight prepaid. My portfolio 
proves all, If ina hu order 
- 7 tfrom 


Tri 
this ad on Home Test Plan—thou. 
j sands do. JI guarantee satis. 
= — or return money. 
IM ROHAN, 
$4. 85 AN, President 
140-Chick Brooder 


Belle City Incubator Company 


Think of it! Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oil to a Hatch 
Requires Only 1 Filling of Lamp __ 


Lamp is underneath, in the cen i= “3 
ter—Thus most even Tempera- i= 
ture is kept all the T in egg-cham- § 
ber. Oil tank holds 4 to 8 quarts— 
automatic trip cuts down flame at 
burner when egg-chamber gets too 
hot. No waste, no excess heat—So 
only 1 gallon oil is needed. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—has 2 double-gla ss panels on top. Thermometer 
always in sight. Tank has to be filled just onee—not 
every day. Write TODAY For Big FREE BOOK 
NO. — all about only incubator made on 
right principle. Shipments guaran- 
eed same day order is received. 
We pay freight. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR €0., Wayne, Neb. 


ipd 


244 pages practical, money making suggestions and advice- - 
Jates methods, most approved plans fully explained— hints to 
beginners, etc. Italso pictures and describes in detail 


CYPHERS!NCUBATORS 


and BROODERS 


Original non-moísture machines— — self-regulating, selíf-ventilating— 
fireproof, insurable. **Cyphers Com- 
pany, Service’’ means that we stand 
ck of our customers after they have bought 
their goods, with personal letter and free bul- 
letin help, advice and suggestions—~insuring 
Dest poss.ble success. This Service is ab- 
solutely free to Cyphers Company's custo- 
mers. Jtis fully described in our big free 
book, fend for your copy today. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 164 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York City, Chicago, IN, 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo, Oakland, Cal, 


e 10 CHICK BRODER 


The incubator is Both¢ 
e California Red- For 1 Q 


T" 


(e f . 


t cm Paid 


wood, covered 
, with asbestosand galvanized 

iron; has triple walls, copper tank; 
the the Rockies nursery; egg tester, thermometer. ready 
to use. 30 Days’ Trial — money back 
if not 0, K. Write for Free Catalog today. 


ironclad Incubator Co., Dept. 108 Racine, Wis. 


Box 98 Racine, Wis. 


A man or woman to act as our 


ATURALLY, all poultry 

is healthy. There are 

very few diseases which 

afflict poultry if it is 
properly kept. It is perfectly 
safe to say that nine times in 
ten the beginning of the trouble lies in the carelessness or 
neglect of the poultry-keeper himself. He may sin through 
ignorance or through neglecting some apparently unimpor- 
tant detail. Poultry-keeping is a business which is made 
up of a larg? number of little details, each of importance, 
and nothing should be neglected. 

It is necessary to health that chickens should have a dry, 
warm, light place in which to sleep during the cold weather. 
They should be regularly supplied with pure, fresh water, 
and should be fed on nothing but sound and wholesome 
feed. Musty grain, fermenting soft feeds, or anything 
which the owner could not eat, if he was really Lungry, 
should not be fed to fowls. Plenty of vegetable feed and 
clean surroundings are necessary. 
Attend to these *hings properly, and 
there will not be any roup, catarrh, 
bowel troubles or chicken cholera. 

Very, very often the whole trou- 
ble lies in the presence of insect 
enemies. The regular body lice will 
not stay on fowls if they have a 
place where they can wallow in 
dust, Dry garden loam in a box, 
road dust or coal ashes, sifted to 
free them from cinders, make good 
dust bath materials. | Never use 
wood ashes, as the alkali euts the 
feathers and fades the shanks of 
yellow-shanked breeds. 

Chicken pox is a disease of the 
South. It may be cured by washing 
the comb and face with castile soap 
and warm water and then applying 
a solution of one part peroxide of 
hydrogen and three parts of water. 
This is cheap and effective. When 
this solution is put on a chicken pox pit it will foam as if 
boiling, showing the presence of poisonous material. Drop 
the solution on the sores or wet them thoroughly by swab- 
bing on them and the disease will disappear. 

Once a week give the whole flock a light dose of magne- 
sium sulphate, more commonly called Epsom salts. To give 
this, dissolve a teaspoonful rounding full of the salts for 
eight full grown hens or each fifteen half grown chicks, in 
water. Into this water mix wheat middlings or corn meal 
to make a stiff, crumbly dough and feed this to the hens. 
If this feed is well mixed each hen will get about her share. 
For very young chicks a teaspoonful of salts for each 
twenty chicks is about right. This weekly feed of salts is 
very beneficial in warding off disease. 

There is a little red spider, which we call a “mite”, which 
does much damage by sucking the blood from fowls at 
night. This little enemy hides in cracks and crevices dur- 
ing the day and does not stay on the bodies of the fowls. 
It multiplies with amazing rapidity and must be constantly 
guarded against. The best way to do this is to paint the 
perches and their supports and the cracks in the walls with 
common coal oil about once a week. This kills every mite 
and every egg of a mite it touches and keeps them from in- 
creasing in num- 
bers. 


are doing with them, 
chicken troubles. 


Notes 


An egg is largely 
pure water. If 
hens are expected 
to lay freely, they 
must have plenty 
of pure w: ater. 


The keeper of 
poultry who does 
not know his hens 
individually will 
never get the best 


E should be glad to hear about your chickens—what you 
your successes, your failures or your 
Be sure to address your letters to Poultry 
Department, UNCLE REMUS’S HUME MAGAZINE, 


Barred Rock Rooster. 


E 


disease which comes from pto- 
maine poisoning through eating 
decayed animal matter. Keep 
this sort of stuff burned. 


A very prominent poultryman 
says he could reduce the egg-production of his flock ten 
per cent for one day by simply throwing a club among 
them. A hen is a highly organized machine and a nervous 
shock decreases her productiveness. 


Don’t be afraid of making the hens too fat to lay as long 
as they have plenty of exercise. The fat hens pay best. 

The Mediterranean breeds are the best for the South, 
Larger breeds are inclined to become lazy in the genial 
climate of the Southern and West Coast States. 


Hens lay better if no male birds are allowed to run with 
them. Shut the males. by them- 
Selves except during the hatching 


season. Zggs produced by hens 
which have no males with them 


will keep fresh many weeks longer 
than those from hens -which are 
mated. 


Many a flock of hens is non-pro- 
ductive just because the fowls are 
not supplied with green feed of 
some kind. 

“Green cut bone is one of the best 
feeds one can add to the list either 
for growing chicks or hens you are 
wanting to lay, but it should be fed 
carefully, and see to it that it is 
strictly fresh," says F, J. Marshall, 
the famous poultry expert. ‘When 
it is stale or tainted it will certainly 
do more harm than good. It should - 
be fed in small quantities at first 
and about three times a week until they all become aceus- 
tomed to it, then it is best to feed it every day, but in lim- 
ited quantities. That is more as a relish than as a full 
meal for them to gorge themselves with, as they will do if ~ 
allowed all they will eat. It will tend to develop young — 
stock rapidly, so that when one does not care to have them 
come along too fast early in the fall better not feed much — 
of it. The reason I mention this is that a breeder oftem — 
wants to make an exhibit at some one of the late fall of — 
winter shows and does not care to have his stock fully ma- D 
tured long before that time, as they soon get to looking 5 
dull in plumage.” 


Keep a watchful eye upon the nearly developed young -— 
pullets and cockerels to see that they are kept in condition, — 
or in other words to take them in time if they show a little — 
bowel trouble, which they frequently will They can usu 
ally be tided over it without serious results? When first 
noticed give a tablespoonful of cotton seed or olive oil. If 
this does not correct the trouble and carry off the irrita- 
tion, about six drops of laudanum to the bird will usually 
check the trouble. Do not give the latter until after the oil 
has been tried. Feed sparingly of wet mashes, and more 
of the dry grain 
rations. 


Roupy birds, 
while peing treat- 
ed, should be fed 
well, and if unable 
to eat, should be 
fed by hand—that 
is, if one cares to 
go that far with 
them. The feed 
should consist of 
beef tea, raw eggs, 
bread and milk, or 
rice and milk. 
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WANTE D: information reporter. Allor spare 


time. No experience necessary. $50 to $300 per 
month. Nothing tosell. Send stamp for particulars, 
SALES ASSOCIATION, 933 Association Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


Food in liquid 
form is the quick- 
est way in which 
to feed them, 


results from his 
flock. 


Limber neck is a 


White Orpington Hen. Rhode Island Red Hen. 
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te Exact Truth About Poultry Profits 


Says FARM JOURNAL 


Hens are all right, remember; but many have been misled by claims 
of fabulous profits. A few hens cannot make you a millionaire. 
On the other hand, don’t get the wrong notion that “there is 
nothing in chickens”—that poultry profits are only for experts. 


If you want a few hens to supply your own breakfast eggs, it is easy ; to sell eggs and broilers 
at a fair profit is easy, too; to build a big poultry or egg business, paying thousands of dollars 
profit per year, is harder, but quite possible; it has been done many times, and will be done 
many times more. But remember, it takes BRAINS and EXPERIENCE. You must supply the 
brains, and we will, if you wish, supply the experience of one of the three greatest poultrymen 
in the world. You can learn the truth—the exact truth—about poultry, if you will read this 
advertisement—and act. 


J. M. Foster, the "Egg King," will show you how to begin—what is the best breed for eggs—how 
and what to feed—how to force hens to lay heavily—how to secure early molt and quick recovery—how ! 
to insure winter eggs when prices are high—how to get more pullets than cockerels, and many other facts | 
—all money makers, All this gold mine of costly experience and knowledge will be found in 


“The Million Egg Farm" 


of which FARM JOURNAL has sold many thousand copies. It is by Joel M. Foster, of the 
Rancocas Poultry Farm. We call him the "Egg King," because he marketed last year the astounding 


total of 1,121,478 eggs. 
Foster Ought to Know 


"In writing The Million Egg Farm,” says Mr. Foster, “I had one thought continually in mind— TO 
HELP THE BEGINNER. I myself was a beginner only five years ago, so I know what beginners 
need to know—and I put it all in the book. 

It is for the man who has a dozen hens on a back lot even more than the man who numbers his 
birds by the thousands." 

The book is profusely illustrated with 43 engravings from photographs taken at the farm, together 
with four pages of detailed plans of buildings from which big or little houses can be constructed. 


Clearing $17 Per Day 


Let us show you what it has meant to Robert Liddle, a clerk of Scranton, Pa., to follow the direc- 
tions in this booklet. 

In May, 1910, he bought 2,300 day-old chicks. He spent just one week studying the methods now 
given in this book, absolutely his only preparation for the business. What has been the result? He 
raised 95 per cent. of his chicks. Of these, 1,350 proved to be pullets. On November 28, 1910, less 
than seven months later, he was getting upwards of 425 eggs daily, and selling them for 58 cents per 
dozen wholesale, nearly 5 cents apiece. His feed cost averaged $4.00 per day, leaving over $17.00 a day 
profit, and this before all his birds had begun laying. 


Every Statement a Proved Fact 


Before accepting the manuscript from Mr. Foster, FARM JOURNAL made expert and exhaustive 
examination into the methods used at the farm, and sent Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, Public 
Accountants, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, to verify all claims as to production, sales and profits. 
"They found that for the year ending July 31, 1910, the profits were $19,484.83. Write them and prove it. The Daily Egg Harvest 

is guarantees Mr. Foster’s own work and profits. We promise you that his book is the safest, 
sanest, and the most intelligently written poultry book ever issued. The figures are facts, not a bookkeeper's fancy or some happy dream, and Mr. 
Foster offers to give $1,000 if they are disproved. f ; 

It is our object to supply at all times RELIABLE information on all poultry topics; we believe this masterly book should be read by every 

hen owner, and we have therefore arranged to supply it in the following extraordinary offer : 


One C “Million Egg Farm,” postpaid 
FARM JOURNAL, four full years Only $1.00 


FARM JOURNAL, 

266 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed is my dollar, for which 
send me your book “THE MILLION EGG 


FARM”—and put my name and address on 
your paid-in-advance subscription list to get 


FARM JOURNAL for four years. 
Name 
Post Office. 
Kum D. State 


A FARM JOURNAL has for 34 years paid special attention to poultry, and this department 
Is known the country over for its authority and value. It is the standard home and farm paper, 
with more than 750,000 paid subscribers. It is for the poultryman, gardener, fruit grower, trucker, 
farmer, villager, suburbanite, the women folks, the boys and girls. It is cut to fit YOU, too. 

heerful, amusing, intensely practical, absolutely clean. And when the time is up it will stop. 


Cut out and mail this coupon with a dollar today. If you 
order promptly, we will send, absolutely free, “Poor 
Richard Revived’’— our splendid new Almanac for 1912. 


FARM JOURNAL, 266 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| y ur rorum o nquiry 


Conducted by M. N. GARDE > 


Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire 
QuERY— Please tell something about Stoneleigh Ab- 


bey, in Shakespeare's country. I have a picture of this 
abbey, but cannot find anything about it. é a 5; 


Missouri. 

ANSWER—Stoneleigh Abbey is situated about three 
miles to the east of Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, Eng. 
It is a large and magnificent mansion, the family seat 
of the wealthy Lord Leigh, and was built in the 18th 
century. It occupies the site of an old Cistercian abbey 
(whence its name), which was erected in the sixteenth 
century, and of which a carved gateway still remains. 
A wide park, containing a number of stately old oaks, 
surrounds the mansion. Though this is a private resi- 
dence, the picture gallery, which contains a number of 
fine paintings and old portraits, is, by permission, 
shown to tourists. 

* * * 


About the Garnet Stone 


ANSWER—Garnets are largely used in jewelry. The 
most common color of the stone is a dark shade of red, 
but there are other varieties—more or less rare—that 
are brown, yellow, green and black. Garnets are found 
in gneiss, granite and limestone, also in slates and 
schists, sometimes in the unbroken rock, more often in 
the sand or gravel formed by the rock’s disintegration. 
The form of the garnet crystal is usually a 12-sided 
block, sometimes very small, sometimes quite large. The 
value of the garnet depends upon its transparency and 
the richness of color. Large, bright-red garnets, known 
as carbuncles, are rare enough to be quite expensive. 


* * * 


United States Conscience Fund 


_ QUuERY—I have heard mention of a “conscience fund” 
in the national treasury ; what is referred to? 
|I. EL, 


Kentucky. 

ANSWER—It is a curious fact that money which is 
taken from the government in a more or less dishonest 
manner is often returned through the mails, the per- 
sons purloining it having repented, and being unwilling 
to keep it. The money is entered on the treasury books 
under the head of *Conscience Fund". It is noticeable 
that it is always those who have taken small sums who 
become conscience-smitten. Those who have robbed 
Uncle Sam of thousands of dollars are less sensitive to 
the admonitions of conscience. As a rule, the letters 
are not signed, and frequently the money is transmitted 
by clergymen at the request of penitents. 


* * * 


A Norwegian Musician 
QUERY—Will the editor kindly tell something of the 


The Shahcspege Teicha Controversy 


QUERY— Will the editor please give some facts con- 
cerning the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy? I have 
been asked to prepare a paper on this topic, but cannot 
find needed material, 

Florida. rs, 


ANSWER—The Shakespeare-Bacon controversy was a 
discussion that first arose about fifty years ago, as to 
whether Lord Francis Bacon may not have written the 
works attributed to Shakespeare. This theory was first 
propounded by a Mr. William H. Smith, of England, 
who, in 1856, wrote a letter to Lord Ellesmere about it. 
The letter was made public, and an American authoress 
and teacher, Miss Delia Bacon, of Ohio, took its idea 
up with the most ardent enthusiasm. She immediately 
wrote a book entitled “Philosophy of the Plays of 
Shakespeare”, which was published in 1857-8. Miss 
Bacon was convinced that proof of the theory could be 
found by search in the vicinity of Shakespeare’s home, 


Great Cryptogram”, to show that the Bacon authorship 
was avowed by a cipher in Shakespeare’s plays. But it 
is notable that no elose student of these plays has ever 
admitted the new theory. 


* * * 


Origin of “John Bull” 


QUERY—Why is “John Bull” used in cartoons to rep- 
resent Great Britain, as “Uncle Sam” is used for the 
United States? 

R. W. R: 


South Carolina. 

ANSWER—“John Bull" is the national nickname for 
p Englishman, represented as a bluff, kind-hearted, 
ull-headed farmer. The character is taken from a 


- satirical pamphlet written by Dr. Arbuthnot in 1713. 


The name of the pamphlet was *Law is a Bottomless 
Pit, or, The History of John Bull" Several nationali- 
ties were introduced—the Frenchman as Lewis Baboon 
and the Dutchman as Nicholas Frog. 


* a * 


A Correct English Phrase 


QuERY—In a sketch of a famous artist, recently pub- 
lished, I note the sentence, *He would sit of evenings 
outside his door," ete. Now, what I want to know is, 
whether the phrase '*of evenings" is correct? 

Alabama. M.-P. 


ANSWER—The use of the preposition of, in the sense 
of “during”, or “in the course of", is somewhat archaic, 
perhaps, belonging rather to old than to modern usage, 
but it is unquestionably good English, and may be found 
in Shakespeare, and in other writers who were masters 
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Monarch Machines are Sold on the Monthly 


Payment Plan. 
A. Post Card will Bring Full Information. 


THE 


MONARCH TYPEWRITER - 


Company 
9715 Peachtree St, ATLANTA, GA. 


Executive Offices: 
300 Broadway, New York 


A Kalamazoo sas 


Direct to You 


Will You Write a Postal 
to Save $5 to $40? 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book FREE with full particulars of the 
$5 to $40 saving, the $100,000 bank bond 

guarantee, 400 stoves priced 
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i ANSWER — Edvard Hagerup Grieg (pronounced Nickajack Again 
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Greeg) was born at Bergen, orway, June 15th, 
1843. He was of Scotch descent, his ancestors having 
emigrated from Framley, Scotland, during the Jacobite 
wars. His first teacher of music was his mother, who 
had both skill and training, and at the age of fifteen he 
was sent to the Conservatory at Leipsic. After several 
years' study, he went to Christiania, and taught for 
eight years, and composed musie which was so fine that 
the Norwegian Parliament gave him a pension to enable 
him to give all his time to composition. He went to 
Copenhagen, in 1862, and spent several years in study 
of Norse literature, and began the writing of those 
"voeal romances" that have made his name most 
famous. After 1866, he lived in Christiania, and there 
he met Mina Hagerup, who sang his romances on the 
stage, and whom he afterward married. 


* * * 


The Lucas Family 


QuERY—Can the Forum give me any information 
concerning the Lucas family, its origin and history, in 
England and in this country ? 

M. L. 


- Georgia. 

ANSWER—The surname Lucas is of Saxon origin. Its 
form in the Anglo-Saxon tongue was Ludgoz; in the 
Old German it was Luitgoz; in the French it became 
Lucas. It was no doübt a personal name at first, hav- 
ing the meaning “beloved Goth." The name occurs in 
gentry families of both England and Ireland, and many 
of their members were distinguished in politics, art, lit- 
erature and law, and one at least won distinction in 
arms, a cavalry general in the army of King Charles I. 
The name is found in this country in the colonial rec- 
ords of Connecticut, Vermont, New Jersey and, we 
think, Virginia, and has 
been borne by a number of 
illustrious characters, as 
Judge Lucas, of Louisiana, 


1 y rt of the cen- HIS department is conducted by an editor of long 
in the early pa T experience, and its purpose is to answer all ques- 


In the October issue of the magazine, the editor of 
the “Forum” gave, in reply to an inquiry as to the ori- 
gin of the name Nickajack, the statement given in the 
book on “Indian Names", published by the Smithsonian 
Institution. Since then several of our readers have 
taken exceptions to that explanation and have offered a 
very different one. 

Dr. R. J. Massey, of Atlanta, offers an account, 
which was given to him by the Hon. J. W. Jones, for a 
number of years treasurer of the State. Mr. Jones 
visited the Tennessee border in 1831, when the entire 
section was settled with Indians. Where the small town 
of Nickajack now is, there was an Indian settlement, 
where there were two men, one tall and manly and the 
other short and swarthy; one of these was known as 
Jack, and the other was called Nigger Jack. But as 
the Indians had no sounds in their language to take the 
place of g and r, the nearest they come come to the 
name was Nickajack. Dr. Massey notes a similar fact 
with relation to the Etowah river. his was named, he 
says, after a traveler, Mr. Hightower, but the Indian 
pronunciation is Etowah. 

Dr. E. L. Lee, of Bridgeport, Ala., gives the same 
origin for the name. He says that Nigger Jack lived in 
the Nickajack cave for a number of years, as leader of 
a criminal band of Indians. Dr. Lee refers to Ram- 
sey's "Annals of Tennessee", and Haywood's *History 
of Tennessee”, in proof of his assertion that Nigger 
Jack was an actual character and no myth. 

If à word of editorial comment on these statements 
may be allowed, it would be to call attention to the fact 
that the existence of Nigger Jack is not the point that 
has been doubted, but his connection. with the name of 
the cave. The editor of the Smithsonian volume implies 
that *Nickajack", as the name of a Cherokee tribe, long 
antedates the reign of **Nig- 
ger Jack" as the terror of 
the neighborhood. He does 
not, however, give any very 
cogent reasons for this be- 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDPAS—$8,500 OFFERED FOR 
one invention. Book ''How to Obtain a Patent’? and, — 


“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for 


free report as to patentability. 


our expense, Established 16 years. Address CHAND- 
LEE & CHANDLBE, Patent Attorneys, 1043 F St., 
Washington, D. C. . 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
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DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Gommercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Blig., Atlanta, Ga. 


HELP WANTED--MALE 
WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY TO 
join this Society and introduce our Memberships. 
Sick, accident, death benefits, 
Make $50 to $500 a month. 

Covington, Ky. 


Write. Box KJ-293, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


A HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT—Salesman wanted in- 


every city and town east of the Mississippi river. 
Exclusive territory contract will be entered into with 
men who can show credentials as to character, abil- 
ity, record, etc. (Investment, insurance and real 
estate men preferred.) A big opportunity for brainy 
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tury; Robert Lucas, a gov- 
ernor of Ohio in the 30s ; T. 
J. Lucas, of Indiana, an of- 
ficer of the Mexican War, 
and later in the Fedesal 
army ; and D. B. Lucas, fa- 
mous as a Confederate sol- 
dier, and also renowned in 
civil life as a lawyer and an 
author. 


ERS 


lief. As concerns the name 
Etowah he explicitly states 
that it is derived from the 
Cherokee word I-taw-a, the 
name of an old Indian vil- 
lage near where the town of 
Hightower stood later, and 
says that the English name 
was simply a corruption of 
the Indian one. 


corporation offering the public a safe, profitable and 
attractive investment, backed by the endorsements of . 
men of national reputation and standing. Address ~ 
Manager, 608 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 


tions on literature, history, science, or any topic of 
general interest. Letters on personal matters, those 
wanting immediate reply, or concerning controverted 
matters, can only be answered by mail, for which a 


ese 


stamp should be enclosed. All inquiries must have the 
writer’s name and full address, but only initials will be 


used in the magazine. Address all inquiries to M. N. 
Garde, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, At- 
lanta, Georgia, 
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TEXAS INVESTMENTS—Buy farm orchard garden - 
lands in rain belt, near Houston, the greatest and K 
most prosperous city in the Southwest, where values 
are going up all the time and fortunes made in real 
estate in short while. Easy terms if desired. Single 
crop pays for land. Several crops yearly. Address - 
E. C, ROBERTSON, 501 Kiam Bldg., Houston 
Texas. 
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OPFEIE HOUSE 


1912 


NEW YEAR! What heart so despondent as 
not to feel a little quickening of hope on 
the advent of the new year? The new year 
holds possibilities of good; it may bring 

fresh opportunities. It has three hundred and sixty- 
five golden days. Each of these is a blank page on 
which is to be inscribed the words, acts, thoughts and 
aspirations that make up the experience of that day 
of life. If only we could make the record pleasant 
reading for Memory at the end of the year! 

It is worth trying. When we are doing a piece of 


work—building a house, painting a picture, embroid- . 


ering a center piece—how careful we are to do our 
best; to have every nail driven right, every brush- 
Stroke effective, every stitch correct. 

And when it is ourselves we are. working on day by 
. day—our own characters, our own bodily, mental and 
Spiritual being — how great interest and care we 
Should take in the work — that acts, words and 
thoughts should be the best. 


D B a 


Women and Cheir Men Friends 


eit, of Texas, asks, in the Open House, 
“May women have men friends?’ Taken as a 
Simple matter of social life, it would seem that the 
answer should be, “Yes, certainly.” Yet it is gener- 
ally considered to be perilous for women to have men 
friends. Why should it be? Whose fault is it that 
Such friendships are perilous—the man’s or the 
woman’s? Why should not the woman of intellect, 
refinement and good breeding have friends among her 
peers of the other sex without danger to herself? Is 
it not, as Lomacita intimates, because her vanity and 
restless desire for conquest too often tempt her to 
turn the friend into a lover? When this is done, she 
must of course break with him entirely, thus destroy- 
ing a pure friendship which might have been bene- 
ficial to both. 

The secret of having and retaining men friends has 
been left to us by the one who, of all the famous 
Women of the past, has shown herself most capable 
of inspiring and keeping to old age the worthy friend- 
Ship of both men and women. This was the beauti- 
ful and intellectual Madame de Sable, of whom her 
biographers say: “She was the valuable trusted 
friend of noble women and distinguished men, the 
animating spirit of a higher form of French litera- 
ture—a woman whom men made the depository of 
their thoughts, plans and ambitions; and women, of 
their sorrows. In her advanced age, whenever she 
Secluded herself, her friends were as impatient as if 
they had been rival Jovers, and she a youthful 
beauty.” She was far superior to Madame Recamier, 
in that she had a large heart, more sincerity and rich 
Sympathies, : 
„The secret of this rare success in friendship is 
Siven by the austere and truthful Madame de Mott- 
Ville. She says: “Madame de Sable in the prime of 
her beauty and vogue, gave out this as her well-con- 
Sidered belief: Men can, without dishonor, enter- 
tain pure and tender sentiments for women. The de- 
Sire of pleasing women arouses the intelligence of 
men and inspires them to great and fine actions. But 
. Women, who are the ornament of the world, and made 

to be served and adored, ought never to admit any- 


thing from men but their respectful attentions.” As 
this lady supported her views with much talent and 
great beauty, she gave them authority in her time. 


Friendship and Good Cooking 


ADAME DE SABLE possessed some smaller se- 

crets of success in retaining friendship. She 
was always exquisitely neat—‘“the cleanest person in 
the world”—and as dainty in her habits and manners 
as in her attire. She held that friendship cannot sur- 
vive the test of slovenliness. Also she understood to 
rare perfection the art of delicate cookery. Gross 
meals were a horror to her. She transported the 
spirit of good taste and poetry into her cuisine. Her 
dinners, though not opulent, were much sought after. 
Everyone felt satisfied, both as to appetite and fine 
taste, and no one had indigestion. 

Madame de la Fayette, Madame de Chrisy, and oth- 
ers, begged for the recipes of her peerless salads, and 
Rochefoucald, sending a friend to her, wrote: “You 
cannot do me a greater charity than to permit the 
bearer of this to enter into the mysteries of your 
marmalade and your wonderful preserves.” Her 
sympathetic nature induced her to be always sending 
her friends little confections and bonnes bouches 
made by her own delicate hands. 

George Eliot asks: “Was not the woman who could 
unite social charm with an intellect that men thought 
worth consulting on matters of reasoning and poli- 
ties, with warm affections, untiring activity for oth- 
ers, no ambition as an author, and—a clever insight 
into cookery as a fine art—a rare combination?’ No 
wonder that her Salon at Port Royal was the favorite 
resort of the finest intellects of the day. The conver- 
sation there ranged from theology, science and meta- 
physies to discussions of the drama, human conduct 
and sentiments, friendship and love. Even the small 
talk was bright and piquant. 
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Laying Up for a Rainy Day 

MV [HEN Aunt Rebecca came to visit the nephew 

she had brought up and regarded as a model 
young man, she found that he had developed the habit 
of penuriousness. He carried saving in his house- 
hold to the extreme of stinginess in everything but 
eating. His wife had no servants. She was not 
strong; early marriage and the bearing and nursing 
of three ehildren in suecession had sapped her vital- 


Christmas Gime 
By C. B. 


Holly bough and mistletoe— 
Christmas nearly here; 

Big Snows fall and fires glow: 
Cheer, little children, cheer! 


Sleigh bells ring and young folks sing— 
J oy in every glance; i 
Musie on the air they fling: 
Danee, little children, dance! 
Run and. play, dance and sing— 
ime 1s on the wing; : 
Diseords it will too soon bring— 
Sing, little children, sing! 


Toccoa, Georgia. 


O many a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant! 

And many a word, at random spoken, 

May soothe, or wound. a heart that’s broken 
—SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Conducted By 
MARY E. BRYAN : 


Aunt 


ity. She always looked worn out and listless. 
Rebecca took her nephew to task. 

“Sidney,” she asked, “are you doing well in your 
business ?" 

“Finely, Auntie; we live well and I lay up a good 
sum every month. I have a nice bank account.” 

“And what is your wife laying up?’ 

“My wife? Why, of course, she and I are one.” 

“Not entirely. She has individual interests. There 
are things she needs to be laying up. She needs to 
lay up health and vigor, cheerfulness and bright 
ideas to help her to be the efficient trainer of her chil- 
dren—their companion and yours. A woman cannot 
do her full duty in her home unless she is fresh, self- 
poised—a center of power, a tower of strength. A 
weak, sickly wife and mother, run down by constant 
work and worry, is a sad spectacle. She cannot com- 
mand the respect of her children and husband though 
she may have their sympathy and pity. She cannot 
keep her family circle happy and give her children 
the attention they need for their guidance and devel- 
opment. 

"Don't exact so much of your wife, Sidney. It is - 
too hard on her to get up these three elaborate, too 
elaborate, meals a day. They take so much precious 
time to prepare, when good bread, cereals, milk and 
fruit and a little meat now and then would be more 
nourishing and healthful. Don’t oppose her having 
flowers and two or three good magazines. Take her 
to drive now and then. Encourage her to resume her 
music—which she has neglected because you think 
that practicing is only a waste of time. Do you know, 
Sidney,” turning her half-earnest, half-playful smile 
upon him, “that I am a little afraid you are going to 
be like your grand uncle, David. You know that he 
and his wife have worked L.e slaves all their lives 
and every dollar they have saved is put into the bank 
or into land. They have never indulged themselves 
in buying books or magazines or pretty things for 
their house, or in taking any trips off for recreation 
and enlargement of ideas. Their children are mar- 
ried and are well to do, but Uncle David says he 
wants to leave property when he dies. What a queer 
idea that of living one's entire life for the sake of 
accumulating something that can be of:no use to us 
when we are done living. We ought to get out of this 
life all that is best for us—for our souls and hearts. 
We can carry that with us, we hope, and it is all we 
can carry." 
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How They Lost Jennie 


MES Alden Smith expressed herself as delighted 
with her find—a cheery, rosy-cheeked girl, who 
did the family sewing and helped about the house for 
very moderate wages. But after a few months Jen- 
nie lost her country roses, and before lóng she had to 
give up work and fall back on the charity hospital. 
The physician said her trouble grew out of the lack 
of outdoor exercise. 

"Why did you not take exercise?" asked a sympa- 
thetic woman. 

“I did try," she answered, “but my patrons thought 
I was cheating them out of their time. They did not 
understand that I could do more and better work 
after a walk in the park or a run about the lawn.” 

They had been jealous of the hour or half hour of 
outdoor exercise that would have kept the girl in her 
country-bred health and enabled her to give them her 
efficient service for a length of time. Short-sighted 
economy had deprived them of a useful worker, and a 
fine girl of her health. 
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Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which 
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Invisible Eyes, 8c 
Hooks and Eyes, 10¢ 
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ABLACH 


FACE PowbER 
PERFECT BEAUTY 


assures the poise which comes from knowing 
you appear at your best. "Thousands of women 
gain that confidence by using LABLACHE. 
]t beautifies the delicate tissues, smooths 
the wrinkles and gives the skin 
that youthful velvety appear- 
ance which imparts the de- 
sired touch of refinement. 

Refuse substitutes. 


They nu dangerous, Flesh, 
Wh ink or Cream, 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 


Dept.29,125 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. Yo 


Don’t Be a Ringer— 


Own the Time Clock 


Why not own the time clock 
instead of "ringing up"? "There 
is no reason why you can't do it 
if you have ambition. 


You begin by making up your mind 
that you want to do better. Then 
you decide upon the work most con- 
genial to you. It may beany occupa- 
tion listed on the coupon, You simply 
indicate your choice by marking the 
coupon as directed, and sending it to 
the International Correspondence 
Schools. In return you will receive 
without charge a wealth of informa- 
tion on the trade or profession in which 
you wish to perfect yourself. 

'The I. C. S. will show you how to 
start at the very beginning, or it will 
enable you to advance from the point 
where you are today. There is no 
lost time with I. C. S. instruction, It 
is designed to put ready money in 
your pocket. 


ATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1084 SCRANTON, PA. © 


Civil Service 
Architect 
Chemist 
Languages 


Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Concrete Construction 
Civil Engineer  ! 
Textile Manufacturing ^ 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Buildin 


Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 


Architectural Draftsman Stenographer 
Electrical Engineer Book papar 
Elec. Lighting Supt.] Poultry Farming 


Street and No. —— —————————————— 


mark X. 


Commercial English 
Contractor 
Industrial Designing 


Chat 


WITH THE MEMBERS 


HE Open House has received several clever re- 

sponses to the comments of Fineta of Alabama on 
the severe arraignment of the American husband made 
by Gertrude Atherton, Marian Cox and other novelists 
who assert that American women of the upper class are 
mere parasites—idle gossipers and time-killers—and 
that for this the husband is to blame. 

They declare that, beyond supplying her with plenty 
of money, the husband takes no interest in his wife or 
her doings; that he is indifferent as to whether she 
progresses or retrogrades ; he is not companionable, and 
his sordid talk and low ideals are so different from the 
cultured, inspiring conversations which she hears from 
the men she meets abroad that it is no wonder she 
grows away from him and is anxious to have her 
daughter marry a European gentleman. 


Bs 
What a Fashionable Educator Says 


ISS Finch is a woman of courage and brains, She 

is head of a young woman's fashionable finishing 
school in New York. She says: “It is quite true that a 
common type of American women are parasites, having 
no sympathy with their husbands, and no sense of duty 
or responsibility. But," she adds, “the husband is to 
blame for it. The husband—down through genera- 
tions—has forced her to exist in a vacuum.” 

I believe the woman is also to blame. It is her wor- 
ship of money; her desire for the things that money 
buys, which has influenced the man to become à mere 
money-grabber, too absorbed in getting rich to note 
what is going on inside his wife and his home; too busy 
to cultivate the graces of manner and conversation that 
women so much admire in the titled (and idle) aristo- 
erats they meet abroad. 

A man—an Indiana novelist—hits back at Mrs. Ath- 
erton and her ilk in robust fashion. He says American 
husbands are the most patient and most hen-pecked of 
Benedicts. “They are indifferent, but how can they help 
being so? Instead of the woman growing away from 
the man, as she fancies, he is growing away from her. 
She is of no use to him. She knows nothing of value. 
She has nothing to offer the American man but her 
physical charms.” 

These criticisms do not apply to the average middle- 
class husband and wife, In the homes of this class the 
husband is the head, and the wife is his stanch sympa- 
thizer, helper and companion. This is old-fashioned, 
but far more comfortable and truly civilized than the 
modern method. 


LETTERS FROM THE MEMBERS 


Don't Be in a Hurry, Girls 


W LL you good Open House people admit into your 
bright company a little Texas woman, who would 
prize above everything the companionship of refined and 
educated persons, but whose lot is cast among the igno- 
rant and narrow-minded. ‘Their only talk is the petty 
gossip of the neighborhood, or else it is about their pigs 
and chickens, Mention a book or one of the industrial or 
progressive movements of the day, and you are treated 
toʻa vacant stare. They care nothing for papers and 
magazines, and will not read them. I am uneducated 
myself. My parents were well born and well-to-do, but the 
war, and bad management afterwards, reduced them to 
direst poverty. The little information I possess I have 
obtained from magazines and papers. I manage to make 
a little money in various ways with which to buy a few 
magazines, They teach a person so much about this big, 
busy world. I have gone all over it mentally by reading 
travelers’ accounts of various parts of the globe. Don’t 
think, my friends, that I sit down 
and mope because I am uncongen- 
ially placed. I attend to all my 
duties in the house, and to my gar- 
den and chickens—and my flowers. 
Oh, what a joy and comfort they are 
to me! They seem sweeter friends 
than any human beings of whom I 
know. Vines and hot plants glorify 
my humble little porch. 

I want to say a word to 
young girls: Don’t be in too 
great haste to marry. Don't 
take a husband, through im- 
pulse or fancy, or just to Pa 
get married. Wait until 
your judgment is ripe enough to direct your choice. The 
man you imagine you love passionately at sixteen may be 
repulsive to you when you are twenty-three. But no 
matter if your finer nature shrinks from daily compan- 
ionship with one of coarse mold, you must bear the 
yoke—through life. So wait, girls, before choosing your 
mate. 'The same advice may well be taken by men; but 
marriage means more for good or ill to a woman than to 
a man. 

Wont some of you clever Open House folk tell me 
how I may broaden and sweeten my life a little? 

Texas. UNKNOWN. 


For What | Give Chanks 


ITTING here in the twilight of the autumn day, I 

have been, as the good old sister said, *counting my 
marcies.” “For what have I to be grateful on the ap- 
proaching Thanksgiving Day?" I had asked myself. At 
first it seemed I had very little for which to give thanks ; 
then I began to “count my mar- 
cies", and, after a while, I was 
able to find many things for which 
to be thankful. 


Here are some of those I 
counted: I give thanks for life 
and health; for sweet memories 


and hopeful dreams; for those 
who love me; for friends that are 
true; for sunshine and rain; for 
stars and blue skies; for grand 
sunsets and beautiful moon rises; 
for the bounteous fulfilment of 
harvest and the glorious colorings 
of autumn; for days that bring 
work and hope, and nights that 
bring sleep and strength; for an 
abiding faith in God and an in- 
ereasing faith in humanity; for a 
church which is leaving off much of creed, and calling for 
more of God; for men and women who are giving their 
time, their money and their energies to helping their less 
fortunate fellow-beings; for the spirit of fellowship and 
brotherhood that is spreading over the land, uniting the 
hearts of peoples and of nations; for the increasing hor- 
ror of,war and licensed bloodshed, and the mighty efforts 
that good men are making to have nations do away with 
the eostly machinery used in killing one another. 

Last, but not least, I will give thanks for love, and for 
the sweet hope that some day I may have a hand clasp 
mine and a comrade to walk beside me in life's journey. 
For all these things do I thank the Giver of Good. 

S.T. P; 


Shall Women Have Tflen Friends? 


HE custom of regarding every person of opposite sex 
in our circle of acquaintances as a possible sweet- 
heart is the greatest hindrance we have to the develop- 
ment of a society of charm, uplift and mental breadth. 
Where do we find history recording the birth and growth 
of those ideals which have been of greatest blessing to man- 
kind? In the rare, inspiring circle where some woman 
has risen above the pettiness of seeing in every man a 
: possible lover, and has accepted men 
as her friends and co-workers in the 
common cause of humanity. 

Itis one of Nature's laws that men 
and women require the stimulus of 
each other's sympathy and co-opera- 
tion to do their best work. From 
the beginning it is so, and it will be 
so to the end of time—neither sex 
is complete without the other. Yet 
not by all is ideal marriage attain- 
able, and for those less fortunate 
general society offers the only avenue of 
satisfaction of this universal craving for 
sympathy and help. With sorrow do I here 
record it of woman that it is to her influence 
we must ascribe the narrowness and use- 
lessness of society as it is generally known. She has 
made of it a field for petty conquests, for the display of 
jewels and other gewgaws unworthy the attention of civ- 
ilized peoples and for the consummation of ambitious 
matrimonial schemes, forgetting or ignoring her opportu- 
nity to encourage and inspire men in their struggle to lift 
the race to the god-like plane it was intended to occupy. 

As a result, all men of strong individuality and earnest 
purpose flee society as the plague, for they know by ex- 
perience that it saps their energies and leaves their aspir- 
ations stranded for the time on the barren sands of dis- 
gust for the race they are striving to help. 

Texas. , 


LOMACITA. 


Working Girls in Large Establishments 


HAVING read a good deal concerning the comfortless 
conditions under which the girl employees of certain 
Eastern firms are compelled to work, I determined to see 
if there was the same lack of regard for female workers 
in the large establishments of my Western home city— 
San Antonio. I selected the Bell Telephone building for 
my visit. A polite assistant manager was my guide through 
the building. On the second floor is the marvelous net- 
work of interlaced wires, freighted with a city’s messages 
concerning commerce, politics, romance and every-day af- 
fairs. The wires run through tubes in the ceiling to the 
switchboard on the third floor, about which sit the girls 
who sit in a row—neatly dressed, bright and pretty, and 
with a businesslike air and alertness 4 
which shows they are cheerful and 
satisfied. And why shouldn't they be 
content, since their working condi- 
tions are all they should be? ‘The 
company has well provided for their 
comfort. The work-rooms are large, 
light and well ventilated. On the 
fourth floor are beautiful rest-rooms, 
fitted up with rocking chairs, lounges, 
tables and reading matter. Here in 
off hours, the girls may comfortably 
read, sew, chat or rest, with a sense 
of homelike freedom and ease. 

Also, there is a “hospital room,” 
provided with a snowy bed and other 
needed furnishings, where a girl, 
taken ill, can have immediate attention. In the long-dis- 
tance telephone department, on the fourth floor, there 
are not more than half as many girls as are needed in the 
local service. These use pencil and paper as well as ear 
apparatus and mouth-piece. They are more experienced 
workers than the others. Telephone service may appear 
light. It looks easy just to watch for the glow of the 
little red light, to say “Number” into the mouth-piece (at- 
tached below the chin by a strap around the neck and 
shoulders) and to deftly move the wire to make the switch 
—but to do this and to keep the attention alert and sit in 
the same position for hours is trying to the nerves and 
the patience of the young, active operator, although the 
work itself is not difficult. 

Our conductor pointed out one of the girls, who had been 
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in the company's employ for twelve years. “Of course, 
` she has had her salary raised," he said; “and she is put into 
positions of trust. She has been moved around until she 
has had charge of nearly every part of the business." 

“What salary can such an experienced operator com- 
mand?" I asked. 

“We pay them fifty dollars a month. We have a num- 
ber who draw that pay," he answered. 

A visit to the lunch-room was particularly interesting. 
Here wholesome, appetizing meals are nicely served to the 
employees at cost. A printed menu of the different dishes 
—meats, vegetables, salads, etc., with the price of each at- 
tached, is in plain view. The lunch room is clean and 
eommodious. 

It pays to have employees work under comfortable, in- 
spiring conditions, and if all heads of large establishments 
eared for their workers in this kindly fashion, there would 
be more prompt and cheerful service and less friction and 
waste of energy in our body politic. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
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ETHEL LEE. 


Built Around a Square 


E ME one of the Open House writers asks: “Are not 
Socialism and Communism one and the same?" No; 
they are different. In order to prevent capitalists from 
absorbing the wealth produced by labor, Socialists demand 
& collective or government ownership of such properties as 
are used by the people collectively—such as 
railroads, telegraphs, manufacturing plants, 
etc., but individual ownership of farms 
worked by the owners, dwellings, horses, 
cattle and all personal belongings are not in- 
terfered with. On the other hand, Commun- 
ists require that all property shall be in com- 
mon. Everyone must work (who is able), 
and the products are put together, each one 
taking what he needs. However, I have 
never read any Communistic literature, but 
I think that Robert Oen, an Englishman, 
was the great modern exponent of Commun- 
ism and that he established several commu- 
nities on that basis, the towns and farm 
villages being of houses united and built 
p : around a large square, with kitchen, laundry, 
ete, in common. Mr. Word, of the Open House, asks 
where he may obtain information as regards Socialism. 
The Kerr Company, of Chicago, publish a number of 
cheap booklets setting forth plainly the principles of 


Socialism. 
Spruce Pine, Ala. Bs S82 Sor. 


Finding an Open Door 

RIENDS, what do you think is the greatest punishment 
that could be put upon an active-minded young man? 
Don’t you think it is idleness—just being obliged to do 
nothing—day after day. That has been my fix for nine 
years. Through a sad misfortune I am unable to walk a 
` Step, and have to be dependent on friends. And now an 
opportunity has been offered me to do something to help 
myself. The Manager of the Circulation Department of 
UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE has appointed me as 
one of his agents, to take subseription orders through the 
mails, offering me a commission on each subscription. Now, 
if you want to help an unfortunate young fellow to earn 
his living and at the same time secure for your home the 
best and cheapest periodical in the United States, just send 
me an order for UNCLE REeMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE. If 


you are already a subscriber, then send the order for the 


magazine as a holiday present to a friend or a sweetheart, 
who will think of you gratefully all the year round. No 
need to praise UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE. To 
praise it is like painting a lily. The editorials, the stories, 
the departments—particularly Mrs. Bryan's unique and 
hospitable Open House—are all of the first class. You will 
never regret it, my friends, if you will order this magazine 
—through your crippled brother. 
Norfolk, Va. THOMAS DUDLEY SNELLINGS. 


My Credo 


I5 THERE a place of eternal punishment yawning for 
the human transgressor? Dr. Botts asks this old, ever 
new, ever vital question in the Open House. It is one 
that should be thoroughly diseussed and decided as defi- 
nitely as our God-given reason can decide it. If there is 
no such place—no such condition, then it should cease to 
be preached, since it is certainly a stumbling block to many 
religiously inclined, but unable to believe that such venge- 
ful attributes can belong to the God whom Christ has de- 
Clared is a loving and merciful Father, ever ready to for- 
give his human children. An 
inereasing number of earnest 
seekers after truth do not be- 
lieve that the decree of ever- 
lasting torment is a part of 
God's Word: They believe it 
was injected into the Scriptures 
by a crafty governing priest- 
hood that they might, through 
fear, enslave the minds of the 
masses. We are largely creat- 
ures of environment and edu- 
cation, therefore, we do not all 
worship the same God. Uncon- 
sciously each of us endows the 
being of his homage with the 
attributes that we think should 
XH belong to a deity. 'The God I 
worship is infinitely wise, good and kind, far above human 
Passions and prejudice. I have too much reverence for 

im to charge Him with being less loving to the children 

€ has created, than we earthly fathers are to our chil- 
dren. Do I believe then that sin has no punishment? By 
no means. I believe in a divine law, which governs each 
one of us—I believe we can no more evade the penalties 
Whieh God has ordained shall follow violation of the law 
come we can suspend the law of gravitation. I believe in the 
Orgiveness of sin, but not in the remission of the penal- 
:- that follow and result from sin. Christ said He came 
9 Save man from committing sin, not from the penalties 
s Sin. He came to show us how to live without commit- 
fag sin—to demonstrate by the example of His beauti- 
ul, „Dure life that man could live without transgressing 

od's laws, and that the nearer he came to doing this, 


the closer he would be to true happiness and right living; 
in a word, to God. 

A careful reading of Christ's utterances does not show 
me where He taught eternal punishment. Mr. Shafner, 
in the Open House, truly says that there are contradic- 
tions in the Bible. I have found many, some of them quite 
grave. My conclusion is, there is something wrong. Either 
there is incorrect translation or there has been substitu- 
tion and forgery. I cannot believe that God is fickle, par- 
tial and eruel as He is pictured in portions of the Bible. 
I cannot understand how He could have created evil— 
or why. Or were Evil and Good co-existant? I know 
many good people, calling themselves Christians, who pro- 
fess a belief in eternal punishment, but I have noticed 
that nearly all of these believe that their relatives and 
dearest friends are saved, and only their enemies or those 
to whom they are indifferent are lost. People should take 
the trouble to think deeply and earnestly about these all- 
important matters, using the reason and intuition God 
has given them and announcing their convictions with 
sincerity and courage. 

Pickering, La. J. A. 'TETTS. 


It Holds the Key 


OCIALISM is not a theory which a few people have 

decided to agitate into acceptance. It is an expression 
of the aspirations of the ages directed to securing definite 
ends. Its springs lie deeper than 
any party or individual agitation. 
This would pass away, but Socialism 
remains an aspiration now and in 
time by the inevitable law of social 
progress—to work itself into in- 
stitutions and actualities. You 
may not be conscious of it, but 
it is what you want and have 
wanted for years. It will en- 
able you to do wonders for your- 
self by opening up to you the oppor- 
tunities you have sought. The Initi- 
ative, the Referendum and the Recall 
are moves in the right direction, but 
these stop short in effeetiveness as 
long as Capital (accumulated labor 
products) holds the key to employment and by keeping 
this in its iron grip witholds from the great majority of 
the earth’s teeming millions—liberty, prosperity—yes, 


life, itself. 
Springfield, La. W. W. ADDISON. 


"Lest We Forget" 


WE were very happy, my husband and I. We had been 
married a year and were soon to take up an abode in 
our own new, pretty home. We had been living with his 
parents, whose kindness I know now I did not fully appre- 
ciate. Happiness makes us selfish—forgetful of the claims 
of others and the All-wise One sends a check—‘‘lest we 
forget." 'The check came suddenly to me. My husband 
seemed quite well one evening, but all 
that night he tossed in fever and in the 
morning the physician announced his 
malady pneumonia. It was pneumonia 
in its worst form, and for days and 
days his life hung in 
the balance. The crisis 
came at last, and oh, 
the agony of suspense! 
But God was merciful. 
My dear boy passed the 
critical point, and im- 
proved a little. Then 
his progress ceased: he 
was at a standstill, and 
the cough and the 
lung- pain were severe. 
One day the doctor told me he had sent some of the 
patient’s sputum to a specialist to be examined for germs 
of—tuberculosis. At that fatal word I came near break- 
ing down, but I was sustained and comforted by the sym- 
pathy of my husband's parents and family. I realized 
suddenly how much they, too, were suffering, and I felt I 
had been selfish. I tried to make amends, and we mingled 
our tears and prayers together. After three days of heart- 
rending suspense, the expert’s verdict came: “No sign of 
tuberculosis in the sputum.” My rejoicing was chastened 
with humble thankfulness. His people, our friends, every- 
body, had been so kind. He took a good turn at once and 
recovered after an illness of eight weeks. We are very 
happy now—in our own little home—we three, for there 
is a darling little baby; but I try not to be self-absorbed in 
my happiness, but to think of and help those who are less 
fortunate. A HAPPY WIFE. 


More Scandals Than in Europe. 


ME WORD says: “Our form of government is good, 
but it is misused by unprincipled politicians." Exactly 
so; and the only way to keep these politicians from be- 
traying the interests of the people is an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the initiative, referendum 
and recall, which will ensure us 
a government of, for, and by the 
people. This amendment Social- 
ism will seeure. But Socialism 
is political robbery, says Mr. 
Getty. Brother, it is just the 
reverse, as you would know if 
you had studied it. Robbery of 
the people is the chief crime 
which Socialism would put an 
end to. The working citizens 
have created the country’s wealth 
and a few thousand millionaires 
possess half of it. Socialism 
wants every one to enjoy what 
he produces. Free Love! Never 
was a more absurd charge. We 
challenge our opposers to show where any Socialist plat- 
form, periodical or book has advocated free love. Why is 
it that in this country we have so many more divorces 
and matrimonial scandals than there are in Europe, where 
Socialism is older and more widely disseminated than it is 
here? Let everyone study the principles of Socialism for 
himself and consider its motto: Peace on earth and good 
will to men. S. WADE. 
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It’s Baker’s 
and 
It’s Delicious 


Made by a perfect mechanical 
process from high grade cocoa 
beans, scientifically blended, it is of 
the finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 1b., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 
1 lb. cans, net weight 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Make somebody 
happy with a 


KODAK 


There are Kodaks to fit most 
pockets at prices to fit all purses. 

And there’s no time when the 
possession of one is more appre- 
ciated than on the home day— 
Christmas. The children with 
their tree and toys, and the big 
folks, grown young again in the 
children’s merriment, offer end- 
less opportunities for the 
Kodaker. 

Photography is both simple and 
inexpensive now; Kodak has made it 
so. Kodak cameras from $5.00 up, 
and the Brownie cameras (They 
work like Kodaks) from $1.00 to 
$12.00, offer a wide variety. Even 
the little dollar Brownie makes good 

ictures and is so simple that a 

indergarten child can workit. The 
$2.00 and $3.00 Brownies are practical 
little cameras, while in the Kodaks 
themselves, one may find that 
efficiency which comes in a perfectly 
equipped factory, where honest work- 
manship has become a habit. 

Put * Kodak"' on that Christmas 
List. To decide on which Kodak or 
Brownie, write us for catalogue, or 
examine them at your dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
371 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs, and Petticoats. Make $10.00 to 


$30.00 weekly. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. 
No money required. New spring patterns nowready. Samples and 
case free. Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 75-A, Binghamton, N, Y. 
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ANY readers have been good enough to 

write to the editor of the department 

explaining wherein the work is bene- 

fiting them, and asking for special 

illustrations of articles. Most numer- 
ous are the requests for dainty 
patterns for children's clothes; 
and 
REMUS'Ss HOME MAGAZINE will be 
found the illustrations asked for. 
The aim, in making these pat- 
terns, has been to secure “effect” 
with the least possible amount of 
needlework. The embroidery designs for the chil- 
dren’s dresses are so arranged that they may be used 
on any of the fashionable cutting-out dress patterns, 
and for ages from two to twelve years. The readers 


are asked to re- 
member that 
the cutting-out 
shapes are not 
included in the 
— price of the em- 
broidery pat- 
terns unless so 
stated in the 
| text. 
The new 
Duteh rose em- 
broidery designs are shown in the shops, and they are 
specially effective for pillows and scarfs for the living 
room. The roses vary in size from a circle as large as 
a silver dollar to a size like a silver ten-cent piece. 
The method of working the roses is extremely simple. 
* Cover the circle with a layer of padding made with 
very coarse cotton, cross the first layer at right angles 
with a second layer of padding stitches, and place the 
last, or third, layer of the 
padding stitches in the 
same direction followed 
by the first layer. When 
the padding is in place, 
thread the needle with 
the darkest shade of red, 
yellow or pink cotton 
embroidery * thread, as 
the case may be, and 
start in the center of the 
rose and make rather 
long back stitches around 
the middle section of the 
rose; the second row of 
stitches should be placed 
almost under the stitches 
of the first row. Con- 
tinue in this manner, using the different lighter shades 
of thread as the outer margin of the flower is reached. 
The effect is excellent. 

Colored embroidery seems to be coming into popu- 
lar favor again for peasant blouses and kimono 
waists. For pillows and scarfs and center pieces on 
colored or natural linen, this embroidery is always in 
good style. Conventional designs in small motifs are 
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Figures 6061 and 6062 


Prepared 


in this number of UNCLE AX correspondence for this Department should be addressed to Mrs. A. E. 
MUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
dressed and stamped envelope. 


Figure 6081 


made with almost black beads for the ripe 


Figure 6077 


By A. E. ARNSTRUTTER. 


Postal cards cannot be answered. 


seen embroidered in solid or raised satin stitch work 
on silver and gold lace; the lace is used for revers, 
flounces, yokes and other trimmings. The embroidery 
is shown in brilliant red, yellow, blue and green; but 
one eolor only is used on any 
design. 

The French knot embroid- 
ery, so far from losing its 
hold on feminine fancy, is in- 
creasing in popularity, and 
the dainty effects secured by 
judiciously shading the knots 
in a design is wonderful. 
Next month there will be 
illustrated a design of this 
character for a shaped scarf 
for a dresser or bu- 
reau. The work is 
so easily done I am 
sure the design will 
be welcomed by 
many readers. Im- 
itations of clusters 
of wild cherries and 
elder berries are 
shown on pillow de- 
signs by means of 
beads colored to im- 
itate the fruit. The stems and foliage are 
embroidered in the usual Kensington or 
long and short stitch embroidery, while the 
beads are used to imitate the fruit, the ef- 
fect is quite realistic. Elder berries are 


fruit and a dull dark red for the half-ripe 
fruit, both colors being used on the same 
design. 

It has been necessary to defer the illus- 
tration promised of the hand bag in Irish 
crochet until next month, when other small 
dress accessories will be shown, with direc- 
tions for making up. In the meantime, lest 
any reader be incommoded by the delay, I 
shall be glad to mail a circular showing the 
design with directions for making up, on receipt of 
five cents to cover cost of mailing, ' 

Embroidered lingerie for maid and matron is so 
much the usual thing that it long since has ceased to 
be classed as a “luxury”. 
The reader will find in De- 
sign 6081 a beautiful em- 
broidery motif for night 
robe, French chemise and 
corset cover. The same de- 
sign may also be secured for 
the other garments of a lin- 
gerie set. 


Child's Dress Design 


IGURE 6073 illustrates 
a style of embroidery 


now much used on children's 
dresses. 'The embroidery 
may be worked as combina- 
tion French and eyelet, in 
which case the leaves should 
be raised with padding and covered with slanting 
satin stitches placed across the width of the leaf. The 
circles should be opened and worked as round eyelets. 
The scallops on belt and sleeves may be omitted if 
considered too much work. 

Figure 6076 illustrates an excellent design for the 
embroidery on a boy’s blouse, although the design is 
just as appropriate for a girl’s dress. The side open- 
ing and the belt are the especially dis- 
tinetive features of the little garment. 
The small embroidery design may be 
worked out in French and eyelet embroid- 
ery, or the all-solid satin stitch embroid- 
ery may be used. 


Coat Design 


N embroidery design is illustrated in 
Figure 6078 that is especially suited 

for use on a child's or adult's coat. The 
design illustrated may be covered with 
flat or round braid as may be desired ; 
the pattern is continuous and the turns 
are very easy to make with any kind of 
braid. Figure 6077 illustrates the only 
really sensible bib for the young child, 
since it is held in place by means of a belt 
fastened around the waist, The bib and 


and Described 


Arnstrutter, care UNCLE RE- 
Letters requiring a personal answer should contain a self-ad- 
Such inquiries as are not accompanied by 
a stamp, and such as are written on postal cards, will be answered in the Correspondent's Column each month, 


New Embroidery Designs for 19 


belt are in one piece and the embroidery design 
includes the cutting out shape. The material 
may be linen or cordova. The embroidery will 
be most effective done in combination French and 
eyelet work. The little auto bonnets are so com- 
fortable, and one may add so be- 
coming, that they are seen now 
with walking costumes, and with 
evening dress. Figure 6080 is a 
very becoming model, the shaped 
turned-back visor may be of a dif- 
ferent material than that used for 
the bonnet, and the embroidery 
may be solid satin stiteh work, or, as illustrated, com- 
bination French and eyelet embroidery. 
Lingerie Designs 

TEE articles illustrated in Figure 6081 may be sc- 

cured stamped, ready for embroidery, or the stamp- 
ing patterns may be purchased and the stamping done 
at home, when the cost will be slightly less. The de- 
sign, while elaborate in appearance, is very easy to 
work out in combination French and eyelet embroid- 
ery. The flowery petals and round dots should be done 
in open or eyelet work and the leaves should be slight- 
ly raised with padding and covered with slanting satin 
stitches. The night gown, kimono style, stamped, with 
thread for the embroidery may be secured for $3.75. 
The chemise stamped, with thread for the embroidery 
s will cost $2.00, and 
the. corset cover 
$1.85. The material 
for the different arti- 
cles is pure Irish 
grass bleached linen 
of fine quality. The 
price of the stamping 
patterns may be 
found in another col- 
umn, 


Answers 


HEN a stamp is 
enclosed for a re- 
ply, a reader need 
not wait for the mag- 
azine before receiv- 
ing an answer. Com- 
munications received 
without a stamp, or 
envelope addressed 
and stamped, will be 
answered in this de- 
partment. The init- 
ials only of the writ- 
2r’s name will be used * 
for identification. 
Mrs. S. G. T.—A good old quilt pattern will be wel- 
comed by the readers, I am sure; if you will send me 
your name in full, and address, I shall write you re- 
garding the design you describe. 


Figure 6078 


Miss Nannie—The little caps are used for theater 
parties or other evening entertainments. They should 
be dainty as possible. The body of the cap may be 
soft silk or chiffon, quite full and fluffy and the band 
around the cap may be flowered lace or embroidered 
silk or satin, the handsomest bands so far seen are 
those made of the small raised rambler roses, pre- 
viously described in this department, embroidered on 
soft liberty satin or ribbon, a lace frill is frequently 
used on the edge of the band. Next month there wili 
be illustrated in this department one of these little 
caps which bid fair to be a long-time favorite for 
young girls and young matrons. 


Ollie O.—The opera glass bag may be made of wide 
ribbon or flowered silk, Embroidery is not necessary 
unless one desires it. An elegant finish for a bag is 
the monogram of the owner worked in raised satin 
stitch embroidery. The cord should be rich in*quality 
and finished with handsome tassels or balls. The 
work bag, thimble bag, and the bag for afternoon or 
morning shopping is quite different from the opera 
bag. These latter bags may be made of rough natural 
colored linen or other similar materials and the em- 
broidery may be.striking in design and coloring. "T'he 
bags made of silver cord, crocheted to imitate Irish 
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Figures 6063 and 6064 


Figure 6080 


crochet patterns, mounted 
plainly are very expensive, 
costing, in the best shops, 
$11.00. 

Mrs. V. B. S.—Tumbler 
doilies,  center-pieces, tray 
cloths, carving cloths, and 
embroidered napkins to 
match lunch cloths are all 
correct pieces for the dining 
table. The embroidery may 
be as elaborate as may be 
desired, or a very simple pat- 
tern may be used effectively. 
The French and eyelet em- 
broidery seem to be the ac- 
cepted style for these pieces, 
and the embroidery thread 
should, of course, be white, 
unless one is making a set to 
use with special china, as 
delft blue, pale green, or 
pink. In such cases a pat- 
tern matching the design on 
the china, or at least an ar- 
rangement of the china motif 
for embroidery, should be 
used, and the coloring 
should match the coloring 
on the china as near as pos- 
sible. 


Rosy Rambler Embroidery—Recently I gave a brief description of the 
raised embroidery called Rosy Rambler, so named, I suppose, because the 
designs are all made with the tiny rose as the motif. The work is very 


simple, but it almost defies description. 


help a little: 


The following, however, may . 


/ 


Start work in the center of the flower and make three stitches (very 


Short ones) across the center 
of the rose, then work back 
stitches around this center to 
form a square. The needle 
should be set for each stitch 
about the middle of the preced- 
ing stitch. A stiff silk or thread 
should be used. 

The designs are arranged for 
pompadour or vanity bags, 
opera bags, chatelaine bags and 
belts, as well as for pillows, 
Scarfs and center-pieces. 

Should any reader not be 
able to work the designs from 
the written description, the 
writer will be very glad to 
work a flower free of charge 
when any of the rambler de- 
signs are ordered. An allow- 
ance of thrée cents for the re- 
quired silk should be made. 


P e a 


Fashion Notes 


RENCH milliners, while 
bringing out a number of 
small shapes, are still loyal to 


Figure 6076 


the large picture hat with attractively undulated brims. Brims are large 
from side to side and often show greater width on the left side. Some 
new models drop so much at the sides as to strongly suggest the poke. A 
strong feature of the new fall turban is the draped crown, which is 


Figure 6073 


Price List of Designs Illustrated Chis Month 


Figures 6061 and 6062: Perforated pattern, arranged for sheet, each........ 
Figures 6061 and 6062: Perforated pattern, 22 inches long, each............- -25 
Figures 6063 and 6064: Same prices as Figures 6061 and 6062 

Figure 6073: Perforated pattern with stamping paste....... en 25 
Figure 6076: Perforated pattern with stamping paste...... ee renee 95 
Figure 6077: Perforated pattern with stamping paste..... eese .25 
Figure 6077: Stamped on cordOva...... eee nnn mmm Ihnen enn 50 
Figure 6078: Perforated pattern with stamping paste....eeeenn eee eeeee -35 
Figure 6080: Perforated pattern wtih cutting-out shape........ e 35 
Figure 6081: Perforated pattern night gown, with paste...... een m 95 
Figure 6081: Perforated pattern corset cover or chemise, each......... «e .95 


shown in various shapes. 


NEW form of trimming that 

is very smart is the wool 
crochet in the form of flowers 
and leaves on a vine covered 
cord or soutache. This vine- 
like trimming may be had by 
the yard and is being used on 
imported gowns and millinery. 


BRILLIANT colored beaded 
goods and colored crystals 
in imitation of jewels will be 
much used for dress trimmings. 
This being the natural result 
of the craze for Egyptian and 
Oriental effects. 


ELOUR will be shown in 

every kind of hat, from the 
small bonnet shapes, to the 
large brimmed sombrero. Me- 
dium sized shapes will have the 
biggest call. 


ONG gloves will continue to 

be worn for. dress occasions, 
These are being shown in white 
and in colors. 
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Half a Year's Wear 


Guaranteed 


in Men's, Women's and Children's Hose 


Buy six pairs of genuine Holeproof Hose today and they 
will wear without holes, tears, or any necessity of darning until 
six months from today,or we will give you new hose free. The 
dealer from whom you buy will give you a signed-in-ink guar- 
antee and coupons to send back should any hose wear out. 


Genuine Holeproof Hose, the original guaranteed hose, have been sold 
this way for the past twelve years. Last year 95% of our entire output 
outlasted that guarantee—wore longer than six months. 

Yet "Holeproof" are not heavy or coarse, like other guaranteed hose. 
They are made from Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn, costing an average 
of seventy cents per pound. There is no better cotton yarn to be had. No 
one can pay any more for it, for that is the top market price. Common yarn 
sells for thirty cents a pound—less than half what we pay for ours. 

We use in the silk goods only pure thread silk. 


It is this quality in Holeproof Hose that makes them wear, makes them 


cent yarn. It is 


6 Pairs 
Guaranteed 
6 Months 


finish and weight. 


The silk 'Holeproof" cost $2 for three pairs of men’s, guaranteed three 
months, and $3 for three pairs of women’s, guaranteed three months. 


Carl 


The ‘‘Holepsoof” trade-mark and the signa- 
ture above are found on the toe of each pair 
of genuine ‘‘Holeproof.” Mr. Carl Freschl 
originated guaranteed hose. He had thirty- 
eight years of hose-making experience. There 
are hundreds of imitations of the genuine, but 
you can avoid them by looking for Mr. FreschP’s 
signature. 

The genuine is sold in your town. We'll 
tell you the dealers' names on request or ship 
direct where we haye no dealer, charges pre- 


soft, light in weight, and stylish. Hose made from heavy yarn may wear 
six months but nobody wants to wear them, even in winter. 'There is only 
one genuine "Holeproof"—only one guaranteed hosiery made with seventy- 


floleproof Hosiery 


There are twelve colors, ten weights and five grades for men—seven colors, 
three weights and three grades for women—and two colors, two weights and 
three grades for children. Prices are $1.50 up to $3 for six pairs, according to 


AND CHILDREN 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Cast cin 


, Che 


paid on receipt of remittance. Try 'Hole- 
proof.” You’ll never wear another kind of 
hosiery once you do. 

Write for free book, "How to Make Your 
Feet Happy." 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


963 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Canada, Distributors for Canada. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, 
Agents for Republic of Mexico. (264) 


me GET BETTER LIGHT 


From KEROSENE (Coal OiD 


Recent test by Prof. Rogers, Lewis Institute, Chicago, and Prof. 
McKergow, McGill University, Montreal, on leading oil-burning 
lamps show the Aladdin Mantle Lamp is the most economical and 
gives over twiee as much light as the Rayo and other lamps tested. 
It is odorless, safe, clean, noiseless. Better light than gas or electric. 
Every Aladdin Lamp fully guaranteed and protected by patents in 
nearly every country on earth. Our burners fit your old lamps. 


To introduce the Aladdin, we will give FREE 
in each neighborhood. po p: with name and aS M ess, 
ask for cat- Ball sold over 1000.0n money back guar- 
alogue M. AGENTS antee; not one returned. Bruner sold $800 
iniSdays. Ask for liberal agency proposition. Sample lamp furnished, 
MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 129 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
pent: — nien tanali Sarti ddr be Mati at ns 


Live Solicitors 


If you are a Salesman, Collector, Can- 
vasser, or any kind of an agent who 
comes in contact with the people, I can 
put you next to a money-making proposi- 
tion, which may be worked either as a 
side line or exclusively. 


For FULL PARTICULARS and FREE SAMPLE 
Address 


C. R. CUNNINGHAM 


ATLANTA, GA. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get "Improved," no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


|! TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wa 
or straight bair, Send a lock of your hair, and I will mail a 


It yon find ita big bargain remit $2 in ten daya 
yt n n Di in remi in 
or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extra 
hades a little more, Inclose 5c postage. 
Free beauty book showing latest style of bai 


--also high grade switches, pompadours 
wigs, puffs, etc. Women wan to sell 
hair goods.” ANNA AYERS, ii 


pt. C62 22 Quincy Street, Chicago 


PARKER'S 


HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant grcwth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling. 
and $1.00 at Druggists 


CAREY WEAVER 
One of our Hustling Boys who is Making Good 


One Ambitious Boy 
In Every Town 
Can Build Up A Business of His Own 


OUR FIRST STOCK will be 
furnished absolutely free. After 
that you will make fifty cents out of 
every dollar’s worth you sell. This 
work will not interfere with your 
studies if you are in school. Your 
only investment will be one cent for 
a postal to ask me for full particulars 
about business opportunities for 


AMBITIOUS BOYS. 


J. F. KEMPTON, Jr. 
20 South Forsyth Street ATLANTA, GA. 
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& Chat About Peictical Sea heist 


Peerless 
Fashions 


4595% 


4595—BOYS' RUSSIAN SUIT—No more popular garment for small 
boys has been devised than the Russian blouse suit, a clever model 
of which is presented in this number. The blouse is made in the 
regulation Russian style with square sailor collar trimmed with 
parallel rows of braid. The detachable shield is “V” shaped. The 
sleeves are plaited at the wrist. Blouse has handkerchief pocket. 
Bloomer trousers complete the outfit. These are made without a fly 
and are finished with legbands or elastic. All-wool cheviot mixture 
with red silk soutache braid trimming on collar would result in a 
stylish, serviceable suit. Corduroy will develop this idea cleverly, tut 
any of the wash materials, such as galatea, linen, or pique can be 
used in all seasons. The pattern, 4595, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. To make the suit in the medium size will require 3% yards 
of 27-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


5435—CHARMING MORNING DRESS—This pretty little morning 
dress has charming features that will make an instant appeal to 
women who like to be nicely gowned while attending to the duties 
of housekeeping. The dress is a one-piece model ciosing at left side 
of front and can be made with high or Dutch neck and long or short 
sleeves as preferred. The panel front is an especially pleasing feature. 
There are Gibson pleats over each shoulder stitched down just 
enough to give becoming fullness, while in the back the plaits 
are continued down to the waist line. There is a belt beginning 
at each side of the front panel and extending around the back. The 
illustration shows the dress finished with deep lay-down collar and 
turn back cuffs. The pattern, 5435, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, For 36-inch bust it requires 6% yards of 
86-inch material and % yards of 24-inch contrasting goods. Blue 
chambray, percale in blue and white or black and white stripe or 
plain linens in any of the light colors will do to develop this at- 
tractive model. Price of pattern, 15 cents, 


4783—BOY’S BLOUSE—This pretty blouse is an innovation in 
garments for the little boy. It is a loose, comfortable model, closing 
on the left side of front. Full sleeves are finished with a- small 
buttoned band. This is a pleasing design and will be found ideal 
for the little fellow at home as well as his older brother at school. 
Here is a garment, while proving serviceable for general wear, is 
yet carried out along a novel idea. It is a plain, simple blouse, 
but the cieverly cut front and left side fastening takes the little 
waist out of this class. Any of the wash materials can be 
utilized in making blouses of this style. Gingham or Galatea is 
excellent. The pattern, 4783, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
To develop the blouse in medium size requires 1% yard of 24-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


4796 


5620—DOLL'S SET—Dolly has a pretty outfit made just like 
baby's, a set of every-day clothes that can be taken off and washed 
when soiled from much handling. The cunning little rompers close 
in the back. There is a round Dutch neck and short kimono sleeves. 
The over dress is made to slip on kimono style fastening down the 
left side. ‘There is a square neck outlined by insertion. Insertion 
is also used down the front of frock and the belt is of the same 
trimming. The loose little sleeves are finished with a band of inser- 
tion. Tiny buttons in groups of three above belt make further orna- 
mentation. The pattern also provides a chic little hat in the popu- 
lar tam o’shanter style. A doll dressed in this pretty outfit will 
delight any little girl. Mothers could procure the set for young 
daughters who like to make their own doll clothes. They could thus 
learn to handle patterns and get a pretty good idea of the making 
of a child’s frock. Soft wash silk would be pretty for the dress and 
hat, while wash material might be used for the rompers. The 
slip could also be fashioned in lawn or percale, which could be 
tubbed more easily. The pattern, 5620, is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18, 
20, 22, 24 and 26 inches in length. For an 18-inch doll 34 of a 
yard of 36-inch material is needed for the dress, while for the 
rompers it will take 1 yard of 27-inch goods. One yard of 18-inch 
fabric is required for the hat.. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


4796—GIRL’S DÓUBLE-BREASTED COAT—The coat offered 
here is made in the becoming serviceable tourist style. It is made 
in double-breasted effect and it is full and loose. Two rows of 
buttons trim the front while an effective embellishment is af- 
forded by a band of braid trimming running down the length of 
the garment from shoulder to hem on the left side of the front. The 
turn-over storm collar is finished with a row of the braiding, while 
the turn-back cuffs are similarly trimmed. Braiding is also used 
on the pocket flap. This is an extremely high-grade dressy coat 
for the purpose for which it is intended. The sleeves of this gar- 
ment are a little full and are gathered slightly at the shoulder. For 
school and general wear for the young miss no better model for 
a full length coat could be selected. Serge, cheviot and broad- 
cloth are the materials best to use in making up this pretty coat 
and braid trimming and silk covered buttons give the required cr- 
namentation. The pattern, 4796, is cut in sizes from 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years.  Eight-year size requires 1% yards of 54-inch material 
and 3% yards of braid. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


4749—LADIES’ FULL LENGTH COAT—Never was the full length 
coat more popular than at the present time, and for all-around prac- 
tical wear no other garment can fill the purpose so well. Here is a 
double-breasted coat that for dress and utility wear will give excellent 


you do not have to write a letter when ordering patterns. 
Tell us the correct number and the correct size of each 


pattern you wish. Send the price of each pattern, and write 


your name and address plainly and 
things your orders will be filled promptly and correctly. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department. UNCLE REMUS'S 
HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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HE devising of practi- 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS cal garments jis as 


much of an art as the 

fashioning of more 
elaborate toilettes. Indeed the 
creation of the former calls 
.for more ingenuity on the part 
of the fashion designer. ‘The 
construction of artistic cos- 
tumes admits of a great flight 
of fancy, and where there is 
a certain freedom of imagina- 
tion the task at hand is not 
near so difficult as when ‘‘cut 
and dried" lines must be close- 
ly followed. 

While by no means fussy or 
ultra, we like our practical 
garments to be pretty and 
stylish. Smart, yet conserva- 
tive, dainty yet keeping within 
the bounds of simplicity, we 
would have these “everyday”, 
sensible costumes as cleverly 
designed as our best or special 
occasion clothes. 


w w w 


TEE accompanying illustra- 
tions show groupings of 
practical garments, each one 
excellent for the purpose for 
which it is intended, yet com- 
bining beauty with utility. 

Here are the full length 
coats for the woman, the lit- 
tle girl and the young lad. No 
more useful or serviceable gar- 
ment has ever been devised. 
Clever suits for the small boy 
are also shown and a decidedly 
chic novelty-closing blouse for 
the same person. 

Dolly has not been over- 
looked and a set of doll clothes 
carrying out the suggestion of 
practicability is also presented, 


: wow w 


NE of the most serviceable 

institutions of'the present 
fashion era is the house dress, 
dainty models of which are 
shown. In the designing of 
this garment perhaps more 
than àny other the idea of 
simplicity must be carefully 
preserved. So many home 
dresses are developed along 
the lines of sameness, and 
a departure from the old model 
is certainly welcome to the 
woman who fashions her own 
clothes. The carefully selected 
garments here shown cannot 
fail to appeal to the woman of 
discriminating taste. 

A charming negligee is both 
a luxury and a comfort. The 


service. It is stylish and attractive in appearance. Both fronts and 
backs are cut on stylish semi-fitted lines. A shapely mannish 
notched collar finishes the neck. The pocket is an innovation, 
being large and flap-trimmed, The broadly lapped closing is made 
in single-breasted effect with flve large buttons. At the. back the 
coat has a full-léngth seam at each side, and has deep vents at the 
lower part to. allow greater swing in walking. The new cut sleeves 
are perfectly plain and are gathered a trifle full at the armholes. 
Broadcloth or English storm serge will make up a strikingly stylish 
coat. The pattern, 4749, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 54-inch material.” Price of 
pattern,. 15 cents. 


3725—BOY’S RUSSIAN SUIT—The Russian suit shown here is 
for a small boy, The bloomer trousers are made without a fly in the 
usual fashion. The skirt coat is simply cut in regulation Rus- 
sian style. It is perfectly plain and may be finished with a band 
of braiding down front or stitched pieces of goods contrasting to 
that used in body of the garment. There is a small shield at the 
neck to which a standing collar is attached. The belt may be of 
the same goods of which the suit is made or one of patent leather 
may be used. For general wear for a little fellow no prettier model 
could be selected than the suit pictured here. Galatea, pique or 
chambray can be effectively used in making up this garment. For 
winter velveteen would be very nice. The pattern, 3725, is cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. To make the garment in the medium size 
will require 314 yards of 27-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 


4706—BOY'S DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT—In strict accordance 
with the lines of practicability featured in this article is this double 
breasted coat for the wee man. It is a fine, sensible outer garment 
that will be found excellent as a school coat. This overcoat is made 
with convertible collar, which means a collar that can be worn as 
illustrated or turned up around the neck. The coat is made with 
straight seamless back and double-breasted box front. The sleeves 
ate perfectly plain. Plenty of pocket space is provided. There 
are two capacious side pockets with flaps and an outer breast 
pocket on the left side. Mixed cheviots in the new indefinite 
herring-bone stripes, gray or brown prevailing, would develop à 
smart little utility coat. The collar of velvet matching the pre- 
dominating tone of the material gives just the right finishing 
touch. The pattern, 4706, is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years, Six 
year size requires 244 yards of 44-inch or 1% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial, and % yard of bias velvet 20 inches wide. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


short dressing sacque or the full-length kimono is equally alluring for the 
boudoir or morning wear. Even in these garments a certain distinction 
and individuality is to be desired. In the models pictured the attrac- 
tive features are quite evident and pleasing appearance and usefulness 
are combined in smart and clever manner. 
Ww X y 

FOR the young girl the popular *Middy" blouse has come to stay. This 

is another practical garment in which the elements of style are at 
once apparent. Perhaps no more comfortable and serviceable blouse hus 
made its appearance in recent years than this natty adaptation of the 
sailor waist. There is such a girlishness about it that the young miss 
cannot claim it alone. Older girls have taken to wearing it for the 
very reason that its youthfulness takes years from the wearer's age. 
Many different forms of the “Middy” are fashioned. All carry out the 
same generality yet differ in the minor details. The one we picture is 
about the prettiest thing of its kind yet shown. Another attractive 
feature of this stylish blouse is that it is so easily fashioned that the 
young girl can make it herself without any trouble. 

For house wear nothing is so nice as a dainty apron. There are many 
variations of the “tea apron”, but the pretty little tea model in one of 
the groups presented is quite irresistible. The picture also shows a 
classy ladies’ dress and a chic frock for a little girl. o 

In all of these garments practicability is the predominating note with 
style and beauty delightfully combined. 


wW ow w 


Fads and Fancies 


T is noted that black velvet ribbon bows and bands are being used with 
lingerie dresses. ‘sot 


FICHU bodices of almost every description will be worn, white lace 
fichus being used on dark silks. 1 ; 


BROCADES will occupy a prominent place in the fabrics of the coming 
season. They are the only riyals to lace for evening wear. 


NE of the features of the season is the uncorseted figure. It is being 

more emphasized in fashionable dress than ever before. i 

HE large, deep black collars, with and without cuffs, of real Irish, 
Venise and Cluny laces, will be great favorites this winter. 


ROUCH finished suitings in tones of gray, blue and black in infinite 
variety of design will be much used this winter for outdoor wear. . : 


IGHT waist bands are no longer fashionable. Indeed, there seems 
to be an effort to increase the size of the waist by loosely belting it 
at the thickest point. 


HIS is to be a wonderful season for reversible silks and.satins. They 
are offered in many very beautiful designs and patterns, and at 
surprisingly moderate prices. 


N jewelry, emeralds will be the most popular of the colored stones this 
winter, and the effect is being shown in the combination of emerald 
green and white in costume effects. 


ANY of the finest new gowns are marked by graceful draperies of 
softly looped folds. These are dropped low and flattened so as not 
to interfere with the closeness of line. 


OA'TS vary considerably in length, from the hip to the knee. A favor- 
ite design shows a coat falling well over the hips with rounded front, 
following the style of a man's morning coat. 


N hats, the large shapes in black and navy blue seem to predominate. 
- Combinations of white and black velvets or plushes are being used. 
Coronation purple.will also be much seen. 


‘T HE kimono type of sleeve, with the lower part set on, is an assured 
style. This may be in either simple or drapery form. Simple waists 
and afternoon dresses frequently have long sleeves. 


WHILE this is to be a season of silks and laces, velvets and rich em- 

broideries will be prominently used in the make-up of model cos- 
tumes. Beautiful gauzes striped with velvet are among the new ma- 
terials shown. 


‘THERE are new sleeves, sashes and belts in interesting variety. Sashes 

and belts are beautifully ornamented with embroidery and heavy 
fringe. Belts of ribbon and silks, used in connection with buckles and 
- Slides, are also shown. 


IN feather effects the white and black aigrette and the white and black 

ostrich will be as fashionable as ever. There are new effects in mara- 
bout feathers, delicate combinations of black and white, and pale pink 
with a shadow of black being shown. 


THE corduroy skirt will be much in vogue. They are shown in white, 

black, brown, navy blue and other colors. They are made in simple 
broad fashion and are fastened at the side or front. Double-faced cloths 
are also being used for separate skirts, the reversible side being used 
for the trimming. 


FASHION favors the wearing of veils. Smartly dressed women are 

pinning them close to the face, except when a lace veil is worn, which 
is permitted to hang loose. There are complexion veils of white or tinted 
maline, with or without chenille dots; dotted novelties, hexigon veils 
and shadow meshes. 


EMBROIDERIES in the open English patterns on batiste and linen 

are a prominent feature of the season's fashions. The demand for 
this kind of embroidery amounts to a craze. Bands. and flounce patterns 
are used, but the wide flounces are often applied flat, becoming a part 
of the dress and not, strictly speaking, a trimming. 


This has con- 


(CORONATION purple is to be all the rage this winter. 

siderably more of the red tone than is found in the usual royal shade. 
Some rather strange combinations of color are seen—purple with wine 
red, wistaria with cockscomb, peacock blue with purple, pumpkin with 


bottle green. Citron with old blue is a favorite combination, and old 
gold with seal brown will be a good deal used. 
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WRITE Now 


Hinds Cream Girl 
CALENDAR 


PRICE QC vostpaia 


Has no advertising on the front. 


This daintily colored art panel shows three new 
and exceedingly attractive pictures of the Hinds Cream 
Girl. They are reproduced from life in crayon finish 
by a leading American artist, In style, quality and 
effect this calendar equals many that are sold at a much 
higher price. You should write at once, enclosing 
10 cents in stamps or coin, as the supply is limited. 


HIND 


HONEY AND 
ALMOND 


For many years the favorite in thou- 
sands of refined homes. A snow-white, 
creamy liquid that imparts a most 
refreshing effect of cleanliness, and 
makes the skin soft, smooth and fair. 
Guaranteed not to aid a growth of hair. 

A non-greasy cream that's quickly 
absorbed, relieving the pores of impur- 
ities and restoring the skin to its natural healthy, 
girlish attractiveness. Withered, dry conditions are 
soon dispelled. It acts quickly on 


Rough or Chapped Skin 


soothing and restoring the irritated, sore surface. 


UNEQUALED for the skin ailments of infants 
and children. Men use it to relieve the ,after-shave 
tenderness. It prevents dryness and chapping. 

50c in bottles. Sold everywhere. Refuse substi- 
tutes; write us if your dealer cannot supply 
yow; we'll send it postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal! Sample Free om Request to Those Who Have Not Had One, 
But Duplication or Repeating is Not Permitted. 


A. S. HINDS, 31 West Street, Portland, Maine 


Mes 


mama pups 
Dize 11 x 46 inches 


5000 WATCHES GIVEN AWAY 


These watches are made by one of the largest makers of watches in the United 
States, and are Stem - wind and Stem -set with a genuine gold-plated case 
richly engraved, like picture; are dust proof with a handsome dial, adjusted to 
JJ position, patent lever escapement, and highly finished, being just as practical as any 
f $25.00 watch on the market. We give you either a Ladies’ or Gent’s. size 

watch just whichever you want. 


the Farm-.Will you love me in December as you do in May 
..".Any Little Girl That's a Nice Little Girl is 


trt 


An illustrated re- 
ligious monthly for 
all the family. 
Founded in 1843, it 2x » 
has since been the , 1 
favoritereligious pa- F 

per of hundreds of ENE--- Again, 
thousands of Ameri- M : X Wa 

can Christian fami- NS ES 
lies. It brings each AWS” 

month a message of u- > EM 
inspiration, comfort &* : AR 3 
andgoodcheer. Itis 
interdenominational, devoted to the upbuilding 
ofasturdy Christian character and the promotion 
of good Citizenship. 


Among our many popu- 
lar contributors are: J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D. D., 
the great Evangelist, Rev. 
David James Burrell, 
D.D., Rev. Edgar Whita- 
ker Work, D. D., Rev. 

udson Swift, D. D., 

largaret E. Sang- 
ster, John T. Faris, L. M. 
Montgomery, Chara B. 
Conant, Frank Welcott 
Hutt, Rev. Robert Stuart 
MacArthur, D.D., Rev. G. 
Ernest Merriam, Hope 
Daring, Rev. George Ship- 
man Payson, D.D., Hilda Richmond, Rev, Charles A. S. Dwight, 
Ph. D., The Author of ''Preston Papers," Edgar L. Vincent, and 
many others. 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


Write for EXTREMELY LIBERAL TERMS TO 
AGENTS Soliciting Subscriptions. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


AGENTS 
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carrying out this idea. The pattern, 5604, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years, Medium 
size requires 314 yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents, 


5479—FOR HOUSE OR SCHOOL WEAR—For a charming house frock, the illustration 
shows a model that is easily fashioned, and while plain enough for utility wear, is yet full of 
smartness. The blouse is unrelieved save for the shoulder tucks which admit of proper 
fullness. The three-quarter sleeves have a turn back cuff of plain material. The belt 
which. joins the waist to the plain three-piece skirt is also of plain goods. The square 
neck is outlined with the same trimming. The. pattern. provides for high neck and long 
sleeves also and either style may be followed, Plain cheviot with trimming of plain material 
would make a pretty frock, Dark blue serge with satin ornamentation' is also classy. For 
house wear the model might be carried out in gingham or percale. The pattern, 5479, is 
cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 5% yards of 36-inch material 
or 4% yards of 44-inch goods; 2% yards of insertion is also needed, Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 


5529—COMFORTABLE DRESSING SACQUE—A comfortable dressing sacque in -an 
entirely new model-is made with body and upper part of sleeves in one. The sleeves are of 
the thrée-quarter length finished with a narrow cuff, There is a` dainty lay-down collar 
with edging of ribbon or contrasting fabric. - This ribbon. or: contrasting fabric is. extended 
down the front and also trims the. peplum which finishes the lower edge of the sacque. 
The body of this garment is made quite plain with no fullness at shoulders, It sets splen- 
didly on the figure and is stylish looking as well as comfortable. There is a seam down 
the center of the back and the sleeves have a few gathers at cuff to insure becoming full- 
ness. This garment can be developed in flannelette, outing flannel trimmed with satin to 
match predominating color of material will result in a pretty dressing sacque that any woman 
will be pleased to wear, The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. For 36 
bust it requires 2!6 yards of 36-inch material and % yards of 27-inch contrasting goods. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


5617-5599— NICE BUSINESS DRESS—No nicer model for a business dress could be 
suggested than the costume here illustrated. It is in two patterns so that the skirt and 
waist may be combined into a single dress or either may be worn separately with other 
skirts and blouses. The waist is in the regulation mannish shirt style. There are tucks 
at each shoulder to give conventional fullness. There is a square across the shoulders in 
the back which may be omitted, as it is only a facing and the waist is complete underneath 
it. The usual sfeeve of the shirt variety is used. It is inserted with a little fullness at the 
shoulder and is finished at the wrist with a straight buttoned cuff. The skirt of this costume 
is developed along original and clever lines. It is a six-gored model with the classy panel 
front formed by a double box pleat. The panel effect is also seen in the back, but here 
there is only a single box pleat over which a semi-detached panel is placed. This panel 
may be used or omitted as preferred. The skirt closes at the left side of the back. Its 
trim is effected by silk-covered buttons or metal ones. Blue serge would be excellent for 
this dress or striped challis or cashmere would be good. Any of the wash materials might 
be utilized to splendid advantage. -The waist pattern, 5599, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size it requires 3!4 yards of 27-inch material or 2 yards of 
44-inch goods. The skirt pattern, 5617, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist.measure, To 
make the skirt in the medium size it will require 5 yards of 27-inch material or 2% yards of 
50-inch. Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 


5079—LADIES' EMPIRE KIMONO—Here is an empire kimono that cannot fail to 
attract the attention of all women who have charming negligee. There is a difference 
about this model that.makes it doubly appealing; it is made rather along Geisha lines, Joose 
and comfortable, yet following the lines of the figure. This kimono has the typical loose 
full butterfly sleeves, which are trimmed with satin. Around the neck and down the front 
the garment is finished with a broad band of satin to match prevailing color in the goods. 
No more beautiful negligee could be devised than this classy-model. Japanese crepe in floral 
effects in black with lavender flowers, navy blue with red flowers or in rose, wistaria or 
Copenhagen blue with floral designs to harmonize with background would be fetching. Ger- 
man flannel is another excellent suggestion, while any of the appropriate wash. fabries 
would make up & pretty inexpensive model. The pattern, 5079, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 5% yards of 44-inch material and 1 yard of 
27-inch satin for trimming, Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Peerless 


Fashions 


Peerless 
Fashions 
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4947—LADIES' FANCY APRON—For dainty wear when doing fancy work or serving after- 
noon tea a pretty apron is an essential. It not only protects the ‘skirt, but imparts a touch 
of completion to the costume. The model here illustrated is a charming one. It is made 
triangle-shape with an edging of insertion finished with a ruffle trimmed with narrow lace. 
A chie patch pocket is a clever addition. The belt band is insertion trimmed and the apron 
fastens with a broad bow tie. Two lace edged tabs extend from the belt to a short distance 
below the shoulders. Between the tabs rows of insertion in graduating widths are built in. 
The whole is a very effective piece of needlework. Lawn or organdie is the daintiest fabric 
to use in developing this fancy apron. The pattern, 4347, is cut in one size only. It requires 
% of a yard of 27-inch material, 344 yards of edging and 214 yards of fancy braiding. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. 


4858—SERVICEABLE SCHOOL DRESS—Mothers who are looking for a pretty model for 
& school dress for their young daughters will be pleased with this practical little garment, 
It is quite plain and yet is tasty as can be made with high neck and long sleeves, but the pat- 
tern provides for a square necked and short sleeved model also. Braid is run from the 
collar to the shoulder and diagonally on left side closing to belt. Cuffs are similarly trim- 
med. The skirt is a kilted one with center front panel, on a line with the closing of the 
front, Striped, checked or plain galatea with trimming on waist, belt and cuffs of con- 
trasting material or woolen material with silk trimming will make up this natty dress at- 
tractively. The pattern, 4858, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. To make the dress 
in the medium size will require 2% yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


5381—CHARMING SEVEN-GORED SKIRT DRESS—For an afternoon toilette some- 
thing between the plain morning dress and the more elaborate evening gown is required. Here 
is a costume that will be a fine intermediate style and one that can be worn on many 
occasions. It is stylish and up to the minute in every detail. The waist is also in the popular 
kimono model with body and sleeves in one. The blouse is a little full at the belt. A rather 
broad panel extends from yoke to waist line. This is trimmed on each side with three tiny 
buttons or braid ornaments. The loose three-quarter sleeves are finished with a band of 
contrasting material. This same trim embellishment is used to outline the yoke. The yoke is 
round and is attached to high collar. It is made of white or cream lace. The seven-gored 
skirt has a deep flounce at bottom. The flounce is plain with just enough fullness to 
make walking comfortable. This dress may be made of serge or cashmere or of lawn or 
chambray. It will be a charming model carried out in any material. The pattern, 5384, is cut 
in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium-size requires 4!4 yards of 44-inch material 
and % yard of 18-ineh all-over. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


4646—LADIES’ AND MISSES’ MIDDY BLOUSE WAIST—Here is a splendid model for 
a middy blouse for ladies and misses. This one is made to slip on over the head, has 
removable shield and may be worn inside or outside of the skirt. The usual sailor waist 
idea is carefully carried out in every detail. A pretty trim is given by a row of braid ex- 
tended across front and back. The jaunty sailor collar is trimmed with three rows of braid 
and finished with dainty tab ends. Plain ungathered sleeves have a few little pleats at 
the waist to give a becoming fullness. Worn inside with a plain skirt this blouse gives a 
natty sailor dress, For young girls it is classier on the outside’ of the skirt and is certainly 
a convenient and comfortable garment to don. For ladies it can be worn on outside of the 
skirt with belt in the citoyenne blouse effect. Blue serge with red collar and black silk 
or red silk tie is very pretty. White and black and white and blue are effective combi- 
nations. Having the regular matching shield detachable the waist can be worn with 
the regulation low sailor neck if preferred or with a white shield for variety. The pattern, 
4646, is cut in sizes 30 to 40 inch bust measure. For 36 bust it requires 2% yards of 44-inch 
material and 1 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


5604—PRETTY SKIRT FOR MISSES—For a young girl simple styles are best effected 
and for this reason the pretty two-piece skirt shown under this number will be a most satis- 
factory selection viewed from every possible standpoint. The new Paquin panel is the 
novelty of the season, and this model shows the panniers extending down the full length 
of both front and back. These are stitched partly down the skirt and hang loose a short 
distance above the hem. Panels are detachable and the garment may be made up without 
them if desired. This skirt is perfectly plain and is adjusted to fit without a wrinkle over 
the hips. Convenient swing is given to the bottom. This additional fullness at the foot is 
now declared correct by fashion authorities and in this model the swing does not detract 
from the straight lines so mtich in vogue. For school or general wear this skirt will be 
just the thing. Serge, Panama cloth or mixed cheviot can be used to equal advantage in 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Greatest Variety. 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of a// kinds and colors. 


GILT EDGE the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. "'French Gloss,” 10c. 

DANDY combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes,25c. “Star” size, 10c. 

"ELITE" combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look A-1. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
or'cloth, 25c. ''BABY ELITE” size, 10c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule's Seeds 


The Seeds for the South 


Over 100,000 planters in the Gulf States 
and Texas pronounce them the best ever 


My New Seed Book for 1912 is a wonder; con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 176 
pages. Any gardener sending his name on a 
postal card can have it for the asking. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 6 cents (stamps) mention this paper 
andI will enclose in the catalogue a 
packet of the above GIANT pansy. 


Good gardeners 

are those who 

raise good flow- 

ers and vegetables. Good 
flowers and vpn come 
from good seeds. We pro- 

duce good seeds—the infer- 


ence is obvious. For sale 
everywhere. 


1912 SEED ANNUAL 
Free on Request 
D. M. FERRY & CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 


3120 1: SEEDS 


LJ 

Feet JOs 

For Only om 
1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 
1 Pkt, Carnations, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Star Flower, à Novelty 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 
1 Pkt. Poppy, DoubleCarnation Fld, 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Finest Mixed 
Xx 1 Pkt. Portulacea, Choicest Mixed 
P 1 Pkt. SummerCypress(Burn'g Bush) 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 
We will send the above 12 packets of 
First Class flower seeds, our new illustrated 
Garden Annual, and & due bill giving you 
your money back, all for 10e postpaid. 


290/77, 22 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 428 FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 
Ta i 


SMALL FRUITS 


Y grow Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 
berry and other 8mall Fruit Plants, 
Grape Vines, Shrubbery, Privet, etc, 
| My FREE Catalogue tells the truth 

about them, and the prices quoted are 
fair for good stoek, true to name, Write 


me today. wr F, ALLEN. 
81 Market Street, ^ Salisbury, Md, 


Ladies to Sew at home for a large n 


> 


firm; good money; steady |. 


Work: no canvassing: id. 
g: send stamped envelope for prices pa 

VERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

SLs Srila dealt lider 2: omo 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


ERE 


Che Dixie Circle 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


HAT every woman needs is just a little extra money to get what she would like to 
buy without diverting anything from her ‘‘necessity’? expenses. Maybe there are 
quite a number of things you wish you could afford. The Dixie Circle will not only 


point the way. but will assist you. Join the Circle and learn of. your opportunity. 
Address, The Dixie Circle, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


"the greatest thing in the world", but I do believe that every 

reader of the Dixie Circle will agree that there is one special 

element which at least makes it possible for us to appreciate, to 
understand and to accept ALL the great things of the world, and that 
element is EDUCATION. But education does not mean only “book 
learning"; it means much more than that, and while culture can often 
be obtained by books alone, yet education perhaps more than any other 
one thing in our civilization demands direction and guidance. This direc- 
tion is the function of our schools and colleges, and it is to these institu- 
tions of learning that thousands and thousands of our young people are 
turning eager faces every year. What a pity it is that so many should 
be denied the advantages of these institutions because of financial rea- 
sons! And yet we all know that this is true; so true that the manage- 
ment of UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE has asked me to make a spe- 
cial appeal urging every young woman in all the South who finds her 
edueational ambitions handicapped by lack of funds, to write me a per- 
sonal letter and let me see what I can do to help her. 


"Des has always been a diversity of opinion as to just what is 


Various Sorts of Education 


DUCATION does not necessarily mean an attendance at colleges, even 
though much of the best education is attained that way. But there 
are educational advantages to be had along other lines as well, for many 
girls and young women have decided ability in various other lines which 
come under the head of special and industrial education. For instance, 
maybe some of you are anxious to take a course in 


Domestic Science 


F so, it would be of vast benefit for you to attend the nearest college 
I where this particular branch is taught, and where in one or two ses- 
sions you could learn the most approved methods of sewing and cooking 
and household management, with a course in arts and crafts, often, as 
a sort of adjunct to the domestic science course. “Arts and Crafts" means 
a knowledge of weaving apd printing; book binding and brass work with 
even perhaps, some instruction in simple wood-working. Many of these 
latter “crafts” used to belong solely to masculine education, but our am- 
bitious girls are doing wonders along these lines, just as they are in 


Musical Education—Vocal and Instrumental 


HERE. too, the question of cash is a vital one, for no matter how one 

may try it is next to impossible to learn musie without the aid of 
skilled instructors. It will surprise you girls, too, who have longings 
for this special branch of culture to find how easy it is to earn enough 
for a finished musical education either at your own home or, what is 
better still, at some well-known conservatory where the most minute at- 
tention is given to each individual student. In vocal instruction partic- 
ularly it is so necessary to watch a girl's health and habits that the con- 
servatory is growing in popularity every day and is fast supplanting the 
home training for the voice. 

Music and general education and even domestic science instructions 
ean all be turned into a medium of self-support if the girl happens to 
need such a medium, but if she wants a more practical education she can 
also have a thorough Business Training by her own efforts if she desires 
it. I once heard a girl say that she took a teacher’s examination, a course 
in stenography, and civil service examination, in all of which she suc- 
ceeded in getting a certificate of proficiency, because she desired to have 
a “sort of warrant for continued spinsterhood!" In other words, she 
wanted to feel trained for self-support in order that she need not feel 
obliged to marry for a home as so many poor unfortunate girls do! Now, 
if every girl in the Dixie Circle will just decide which form of education 
she most desires, which her own natural aptitude most fits her for and if 
she will write and tell me that she needs help to reach this special end, she 
can just count on a reply by return mail which will SHOW HER HOW 
TO REACH IT! 

Does this sound like a flight of fancy? Maybe it does, but you girls 
just try it and see. l can hear some one ask, “Suppose I can't leave 
home; is there any way which I can study there?” Of course there is; 
and it’s almost as good as going to college in person. There are many 
home study courses which are excellent, for the present is marked by a 
spread of the UNIVERSAL EXTENSION PLAN, which, high as it may 
sound, is after all only a method of bringing a girl within her own home 
the means of studying, passing regular examinations and having regular 
instruction through the medium of the mails. 


Personal Effort Means Success 


HAT I want our Dixie Circle girls to do is to begin to plan for next 

year right at this moment. Maybe many of you are already at home 
on the Christmas holidays and the prospects for college again next year 
are rather dim. 

Remember, you can EARN YOUR COLLEGE COURSE and can 
also insure yourself a personal income while at college if you will let us 
hear from you and will go to work right now. This is no dream, no theory, 
no imagination ; it is simply a FACT. Thousands of girls are doing this; 
thousands will do it in the future and every girl who does, will be glad and 
grateful all life long that she devoted at least four years of her youth to 
laying the cornerstone of a “liberal education”. I say the “cornerstone” 
for I firmly believe that college, is after all only a preparation for life, but 
it is a preparation of such vast importance that every girl who has had it 
will agree with me in declaring that, in the last analysis, and laying every- 
thing else out of consideration, EDUCATION IS THE GREATEST 
THING IN THE WORLD! 


Day of 
Good Teeth 


Mothers, educators, 
dentists—all now real- 
ize the need of regular 
care of the teeth. 
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COLGATE S 


RIBBON 


TRADE MARK 


DENTOC CREAM 


is a common-sense den- 
tifrice that helps to insure 
regular care: 

An efficient cleanser 
without a “druggy” taste; 
—a polishing cleanser 
without harmful grit; 

—an antiseptic cleanser 
without injurious chemi- 
cals. 


The flavor is so delicious 
that youll find Ribbon 
Cream delightful to use. 


Send us 4 cents in postage 
for a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE 
& CO. 
Dept. 26 


Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th Street 
Subway and 
53rd Street 

Elevated 


Broadway cars 
from Grand 
Central Depot 
i pass the door 

11) New and 
Fireproof 
Q Strictly 
First-Class 
Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
With Bath 
and up 


Send for Booklet 


10 Minutes Walk 
to 20 Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
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bouillon Cubes 
ote by American Kitchen Products Co., mew ve 


35c if dealer 
won't supply. 
Also tins of 56 

- and 100 Cubes. 


ate ‘Ona by 
- 200 Wi St. 
cooking Under Pure Food Law. Serial hone hs 


Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, 
Dixie's Great Monthly 


Pictorial Review, 
Family Fashions, etc. 


The Modern Priscilla, 


Needle and Fancy Work 


The Ladies’ World, 


A Woman's Magazine 
EACH FOR ONE YEAR 


OUR GREATEST 
BARGAIN OFFER 


lfpurchased at the news-dealers these four 
magazines would eost you $4.60. Yet we can 
furnish them to you for $2.00. 


Send your order at once to 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ONE CENT 


ONE CENT - 


Buy 
Red Cross 
Christmas 
Seals 


Every Seal You Buy 
Helps to Prevent 
Tuberculosis in Your 


Community . . . 


Don't Overlook Our Splendid Rose Offer 


$4.00 


Six Fine Rose Bushes 


———————— AND ——— — 
Uncle Remus’s One Year 


The wonderful response to our Rose offer of 
last year, prompts us to make a similar offer this 
year, with this difference—last year the collection 
comprised five plants, this year we give six fine 
plants. This splendid collection of six Roses 
consists of the latest novelties of known merit. 
They are guaranteed to reach you in healthy 
growing condition, all charges prepaid. They 
will bloom the first season planted, 


DESCRIPTIONS 
White Maman Cochet: A crimson white flower, faintly tinged 
with flush, on pointed buds, opening to immense bloom, ex- 
tremely attractive and a valuable variety. 
My Maryland: A bright, clear, salmon-pink. Remarkably 
strong and sturdy in growth and a most abundant blooming 
variety. Very fragrant. 
Ja^ob's Pearl: One of the newer varieties of great merit. Salm- 
on-pink, tinted with rose peach. Bears enormous buds, sharply 
pointed, developing into immense flowers. 
Mme. Jules Grolez: Clear, silvery rose, shaded yellow at the 
base. Long pointed bud, opening to large well-formed flowers, 
Vigorous in growth, forming buds on long stems. 
Laurent Carle: Brilliant crimson. A superb variety for all pur- 
poses. Blooms lasting well when cut. Very full flower. 
Alliance Franeo-Russe: Flowers bright yellow, shading to 
salmon at the center. 


Send In Your Order by Return Mail 


IF ONLY FOR THE REASON that the supply of Rose 
Plants is necessarily limited, 


NOTE THIS: 1í you can induce two of your friends to take 
advantage of the above offer and give you their subscriptions, 
we will, on receipt of the names and $2.00, send you the Maga- 
zine for one year, and the six Rose Plants free as a reward 
for your effort. Address 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Apply the 
Golden Rule 


Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis 


q Last year over $300,000 


was realized. 


q This year a million is 


needed. 


@ You can afford a 


millionth. 


«| Thousands of lives have 
already been saved by 
the anti-tuberculosis 


campaign. 


«| Thousands more can be 


saved if you will help. 


If seals are not sold in your town, write to 
Rep Cross SEALS HEADQUARTERS 
715 Union Trust Builaing, Washington, D. C 


The Dixie Circle Jr. |: 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


AVE our young readers ever thought how strange it is when 
an idea presents itself to one person it seems also to reach 
many others at about the same time? Even before our 
Junior Circle was written, and long before it appeared in 

our beautiful magazine, letters were coming to me from young people 
asking if they could join the regular Dixie Circle. Not only girls, 
mind you, but boys, too, each one saying, "Let me know what I can 
do;" "I am only thirteen; can I do anything really worth while to 
help myself?" *Can a boy come in, and will ycu tell him about your 
Dixie Circle?" and ever so many more questions just like this. 

Now, when I first thought it would be nice for us to have a depart- 
ment of our very own, such as I wrote about in our December number, 
I just felt there were young people who would want to come in and 
join, and so I was aimost prepared for what happened. 

Of course I have answered each question by letter, so our Junior 
Circle was really a fact even before it was in the magazine. 


Some Big Special "WANT" 


O you know why these letters were written? Well, it was because 
boys and girls, as well as men and women, have wants; they 
need lots and lots of things which circumstances often deny them, but 
which they just know money can buy. and they wrote me to tell them 
how to get at this money. Maybe I could tell the same story to hun- 
dreds and hundreds of other boys and girls, too, but, of course, before 
they can hear it, privately, they must write me and join our Circle 
and wear our pin, and be one of us, so that they may learn the way 
to get that big special Want gratified. 


What Books Can Bring to Vou 


BELIEVE every one of our young readers knows already what 
books bring into one's life of joy and pleasure and recreation, for 
so many have told us of the delights which have been theirs from the 
beloved Uncle Remus books. But there are so many other books 
about so many, many subjects which would be simply unending 
sources of pleasure to boys and girls. Not only books of fiction, but 
books which tell of the wonders of the earth and the air, the seas and 
the skies, and which can bring the whole world almost within our 
very doors. 

Books of travel, which are beautiful and accurate pictures of far- 
distant lands; books which tell us about strange peoples and their 
customs and habits. Such books as these serve to make young lives 
broader and to show all of us how much there is in the big and beauti- 
ful world. 


Many of us know of some special book for which we have been 
longing, but which is, alas! beyond our reach because of its price. 
Would you like to know how you can get such a book? If you would, 
just. write and tell me all about it, and I believe I can show you a 
way. 


Our Desires and Wishes 


HEN the boys and girls read this department early in Decem- 

ber, every one will be preparing for a happy holiday season, I 
hope, and I hope, too, that many will be thinking of something pleas- 
ant to do for other people, whether for family, or friends, or neigh- 
bors, or even for some poor family. 

Again, maybe you cannot give or do what you want, but it is not 
too early to plan for another year when you might have every desire 
and every wish fulfilled. 

You can do this by yourself or through a Dixie Junior Circle in 
your town. 


What Can Be Done in Clubs 


T seems to me there is always something which a group of boys 

and girls need in a town to make it a little pleasanter and happier 
for them. For instance, one set of boys would like to form a ball 
team; they need supplies, outfits, uniforms, balls, bats, etc. Why 
not get together and work for the team's needs? Or, again, a club of 
girls wants a certain set of books to read together or to lend around 
from one to another. It would be ever so easy for six or,seven of 
them to work together for the whole set, and to use these bóoks to 
found a sort of personal circulating library. Or maybe there is some 
special need in your town, like a drinking fountain for the people. 
Just think how fine it would be to feel that the boys and girls of the 
town had supplied it. *Can you do it?" I hear some one ask. Well, 
I just know you can if you WILL. 


Vour Interest Comes First 


UT first of all, WRITE ME; let me tell you about our pin, our 

certificate of membership and our plans for your club; once I 
feel that I have your interest, I can just assure you that the results 
will be in your own hands. 

I am waiting for letters, more letters, that is, from every boy and 
girl throughout the South, and I know each one who gets my answer 
will be just so glad for it. and will only be sorry the questions were 
not asked sooner. 


“A Merry Christmas to ALL” 


B even to those who haven't joined us, as well as to those who 
have, I find that I must send a Christmas wish, for I do want 
every boy and girl in Dixie to have the happiest time ever, and to 
feel that the year so soon to close has brought each one à new friend 
and a new interest in this department, established for their special 
use, so I send a message of Christmas cheer and of all good wishes to 
every reader of the Dixie Circle Junior. 
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It is fine for you, 
as all greens are! 


It is refreshing—breath purifying— 
appetite aiding —teeth improving. 


Buy it by the box. Keep it handy. 
Pass it around after every meal. 


This natural, inexpensive confection 
is wonderfully beneficial. 


Look for the Spear! The flavor lasts! 


Wh 


Ordinary dish water 
only cleans the surface. 
Put a dash of Gold Dust 
into the water, and 1t will 
go to the bottom of 
things, drive out every 
bit of dirt, every germ, 
every hidden particle. 
Gold Dust cleanses as 
well as it cleans. 


Gold Dust makes 
dishes sweeter and 
cleaner than ever before, 
and saves at least half 
the time ordinarily con- 
sumed in washing them. 
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Purity is the first requi- 
site in a toilet and bath 
soap. 


Fairy Soap is pure be- 
cause it is made from 
choice edible products. 


Besides, its floating, 
oval cake is a distinct 
advantage over other 
white toilet soaps. 


Costs but 5c, but you 
cannot get better soap 
at any price. 
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FAIRBANK PRODUCTS 


'There is no earthly ex- 
cuse for rubbing and 
scrubbing the life out of 
your clothes. Sunny 
Monday—a pure, white, 
vegetable-oil soap—con- 
tains a wonderful dirt- 
starter which saves rub- 
bing, spares your back, 
and adds to the life of 
your clothes. 

Sunny Monday is the 
best laundry soap we 
know how to make, and 
we have been in the 
business over twenty- 
five years. 
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